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THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


Tue Tory press has condemned 1946 as a year 
of austerity, bureaucracy and frustration, and 
greeted 1947 with the vague hope of a return to 
better times. Its judgment on the past is as ill- 
founded as its hopes for the future. There is 
no” prospect of any return to the system which 
the Rothermere, Beaverbrook and Kemsley 
recollect with such regret. When history comes 
to be written, last year will be remembered for the 
establishment of the principle that it is the task 
of the State—in peacetime as well as in war— 
to provide jobs and security for all, This prin- 
ciple was still condemned as Utopian propaganda 
in 1939 when there were a million unemployed 
despite a huge rearmament programme. To-day, 
after 18 months of Labour Government, it is so 
firmly established that we tend to see its difficul- 
ties and forget its benefits. 

The true measure of 1946 is a comparison with 
1920, the year of soaring prices, unemployed de- 
monstrations and strikes on the one side, and, 
on the other, the ostentatious extravagance of a 
small and privileged money class. Life may in- 
deed be bleak for those who look back with 
nostalgia to the post-war years when chronic 
unemployment and low wages prevented the 
majority of our coun from buying what 
they needed and so removed the need for ration- 
ing and controls of distribution. In 1946, new 
houses were built almost exclusively for those 
who needed them most—the working classes; in- 
terest rates were forced down for the benefit of 
the local authorities and to the detriment of the 
rentiers; milk was drunk daily by every school 
child, depriving the better-off of their cream and 
Stilton cheese. In brief, there was a Labour 
Government in power, elected primarily by the 
wage earner and acting primarily in his interest. 
Hence the unique record of the Government in 
by-elections, despite a hostile press which assumes 
that its readers belong to the propertied class. 

Next year the Government will be faced with 
the serious problem of providing an incentive, 
not only to the worker under full employment, 
but to management under a planned economy and 
a level of taxation which reduces the value of 


promotion. Last year’s record of legislative ad- 
vance towards nationalisation gives reason for 
confidence that the carrot which it will offer to 
the middle-class donkey will not be a return to 
private enterprise, but a fair share of the benefit 
of a planned society. If to the new free medical 
service there can be added genuine free education 
for all—which means public schools equal in 
quality to the Public School—the present heavy 
burden on the professional classes will be sensibly 
reduced by Socialist policy. 

‘When we turn to foreign affairs, the picture is 
more confused. In the Far East the Govern- 
ment’s record is good. Here the war had acceler- 
ated the awakening of national and democratic 
forces which threatened the whole relationship of 
the White and coloured peoples. The Cabinet 
acted with courage. In Indonesia a difficult task 
of conciliation has been accomplished, In 
Malaya and Burma really dangerous situations are 
being wisely met by speedy concessions. In India 
the Government has done everything possible to 
prevent catastrophe; and if, as is only too likely, 
civil war develops and compels a British evacua- 
tion, that is preferable to a futile attempt tc 
restore a White Raj. 

West of Suez, any independent Socialist policy 
in countries such as Palestine, Greece and Spain 
has been submerged in the strategic conflicts of 
East and West. The U.S.S.R., finding that its 
effort to divide Britain from America had the 
natural result of binding them more closely to- 
gether, began some six weeks ago a sudden switch 
of policy; concessions were also made on the 
Anglo-American side. As a result, the Foreign 
Ministers were able to complete the Satellite 
peace treaties, and the Assembly to frame (albeit 
in general terms) a disarmament resolution. For 
his part in these achievements the Foreign Secre- 
tary deserves his share of praise. 

But it would be idle to foster the illusion that 
all the obstacles to peace-making have now been 
removed. Whatever the statesmen may say, 1947 
begins with the world still divided into two 
Blocs, and with Western Europe a no man’s 
land between them. We do not doubt the sin- 


cerity of Mr. Bevin’s desire to stand midway be- 
tween Russia and America and to develop an 
independent British policy. But two official an- 
nouncements this week indicate how far he has 
been driven from this central position. The 
United States Army Air Force stated on Tuesday 
that agreement had been reached with the R.AF. 
for wartime co-operation to continue—including 
joint training schemes and exchange of personnel. 
Pooling of research will go “just as far as either 
side wants it to go”; and increased standardisa- 
tion and the training of R.A.F. pilots in atomic 
bombing “are not excluded.” Despite the Daily 
Herald, this is no more a step “ towards the com- 
plete internationalisation of air research” than the 
closer co-operation achieved last year between 
the Soviet and the Polish Air Forces. Each is in- 
distinguishable from a military Entente. 

The Middle. Eastern oil agreement is equally 
noteworthy. Doubtless it brings many advan- 
tages to this country. We obtain American assist- 
ance in the necessary capital development of these 
vast oil reserves, and the agreement enables us 
to earn some much needed dollars. But it is dis- 
turbing that all this was ‘settled without any con- 
sultation with the French, who are vitally inter- 
ested in the Mosul oilfields. This is bound to 
deepen the suspicion that the deal is a piece of 
Anglo-American power politics, and make even 
more difficult the Anglo-French understanding 
which must be the basis of an independent 
British policy vis-d-vis the Communist and 
American Blocs. 

In these circumstances the visit of Field-Mar- 
shal Montgomery to Moscow is enigmatic. 
Does the Field-Marshal take with him detailed 
proposals for co-operation between the British 
and the Red Army similar to those recently dis- 
cussed in Washington? Will it be followed up 


by other visits to explore the possibility of co- 
operation in contested areas like the Middle East? 
Does the Cabinet intend to start similar conver- 
sations with the French? These are the questions 
whose answers will determine whether 1947 will 
lay the foundations of Two Worlds in conflict 
or One World at peace. 
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The Atom and the Veto 


lt is easy te write down Russia’s attitude to 
the Baruch Plam for the control of atomic energy 
as “obstructive.” Many ea most 
Americams—wilf ask why the U.S.S.R., having 
agreed that no Power have the tight to 
obstruct by veto the working of the i 
agemeies for control and inspection, should 
at the principte that sanctions should be apy 
automatically against any violator of the terms 
of the proposed Atomie Treaty. Any nation which 
adopts this attitude exposes itself te the 
that its intentions are eS: and om paper 
logic of the Baruch is dispute. 
Actually, however, the issue is much more 
complicated. For debating purposes the Soviet 
argument is that it is an essential part of the 
Charter of the United Nations that all action must 
be conditional on unanimity of the Great Powers— 
a view from which neither Britain nor the U.S.A. 
dissents. But though the Russians may genvinely 
fleas that “tampering with the Charter” by 
i veto ti im the case of atomic 
' energy migat lead ultimately to the abandon- 
ment of the whole principle of unanimity, the 
teak cleavage between their standpoint and that 
of the Americans is on a much more practical 
issue. As matters stand, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. each possess one great strategic advan- 
ge—on the one side, monopoly of the atomic 
mb; on the other, space, dispersal, and 
@ cast-iron Security system. Neither party is 
fn fact willing to give up its own advantage in 
advance of reciprocal activn by the other. The 
Americans claim the right to retain exclusive 
ssession of the atomic bomb until the U.S.S.R. 
been internationally “‘ inspected and control- 
led ”—a process which would reveal the location 
of all Russia’s carefully concealed munition plants 
and defénces. The Russian reply is to say: 
‘If you want to be sure that we are not making 
atomic bombs, we must be first sure that you 
will not use your bombs against us when you 
have discovered where they can most effectively 
be dropped.” This is the real crux of the matter ; 
and, until it is solved, it is academic to argue 
whether agreement on automatic sanctions against 
* atomic violation ” would in practice be much 
miore effective than the provisions embodied 
in the Covenant of the old League for automatic 
sanctions against aggression im general. The 
time of the Atomic Energy Commission has not 
been wholly wasted; it has at least shown that 
a workable scheme of international control can 
be devised. For the moment, the Baruch Plan 
must be regarded as in suspense; but this is 
not the end of hopes of disarmament. The 
Security Council’s next business must be to con- 
sider the proposals which the Russians are tabling 
for an agreed international reduction of armed 
forces, beginning with prohibition of specific 
weapons of mass destruction. 


De Gaulle and the Parties 


General de Gaulle, true to the conventions of 
the American political system he so much admires, 
has now armounced that he does not intend to 
offer himself for the office of President. He 
repeats his criticisms of the Fourth Republic. 
The democratic political parties “‘as they now 
exist among our people,” he says, are incapable 
of solving the imperial or internal problems of 
France. But does the General, who has great 
ambitions, really intend to stand aside and to 
watch passively the election of another man to 
the post he covets and considers his due? Five 
years is a long time to wait. If in those years the 
democratic regime is stabilised, the General’s 
jeremiad will be refuted and he himself perhaps 
forgotten. Having set himself against the new 
constitution, he must hope and—unless he provés 
unexpectedly retiring—work for its failure. He 
will, consequently, await the call which will, in 
@ national emergency, make him once more the 
leader of France. If the Right had been more 
successful at the last elections, that summons 
might have been made already. Itis still possible 
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by most of the newspapers during the past week. 
Following up the stoppage-that-never-happened 
at the Austin Works, they have exploited every 
hitch and temporary failure of supplies. Even 
the newspapers well-disposed to the Government 
have not been very helpful with the impression 
they have created of fuel rescue parties dashing 
desperately to the relief of coal-starved factories. 
And the public have been treated to a hal 
“ emergency Cabinet Meetings ” with Mr. Shin- 
well on the mat, and to tales of excessive 
absenteeism among the miners, during Christmas 
week, when in fact attendances and output were 
considerably better than past years. Actual 
production was 2,257,000 tons, as compared 
with 1,701,000 tons a year ago. The technical 
experts’ estimate of probable output was 
bettered by 350,000 tons. There has, of 
course, been no new coal crisis. The current 
difficulties were foreseen, and the Minister of 
Fuel warned industry on October gth that these 
difficulties would arise unless factories would 
husband their stocks and try te achieve a 10 per 
cent. saving in fuel. In the interval, coal-produc- 
tion gratifyingly increased, and the miners 
fulfilled their share of the bargain; but con- 
sumption also increased, partly due to im- 
providence on the part of users, partly due to 
increased industrial productivity, and partly to 
the fact that we did not have 2,000,000 un- 
employed going without fires this Christmas. The 
Minister, in consultation with the F.B.I., the 
T.U.C. and the National Preduction Advisory 
Council, drew up definite plans weeks ago for 
restrictions on industrial consumption of fuel 
during the first three months of 1947. It ill 
becomes Sir Clive Baillieu who, as president of 
the F.B.L, was party to those plans, to blame, 
with more politics than candour, the Minister 
for shortcomings. Like the foolish virgins, 
industrialists had been fairly warned. 


Special Juries 


The “property qualification” for jury service 
may have been indispensable when property was 
synonymous with literacy; but, if we redistribute 
wealth, we must do the same with responsibility 
and citizenship. Accordingly, whether the Laski 
case had happened or not, the question of the 


qualifications of “special” jurors was bound to 
re G t as soon as juries 

a common Po 
a “ one and pay it. former 
( includes all criminal juries) is drawn from 
pegs neszany © Bae a who have £10 a year 
in real estate or £20 or whe as house- 
holders are assessed at not less thar £30 in 
London or £20 elsewhere—or have at least 15 
windows im their houses! A special juror, on 
the other hand, must be legally entitled to be 
called “ esquire” (youngest sons of peers and their 
oldest oldest sons of kmights and their oldest 


Honours List 


Mr. Winant, best friend of Britain when 
Britain most needed friends, has received the 
one satisfactory and worthy form of recognition. 
The Honours List as a whole is modest, and 
emphasises services outside the political field. 
Among the new Peers the names of Sir Ernest 
Simon, Sir John Maffey, Sir Walter Layton, 
Charles Dukes and G. M. Garro-Jones stand 
out; and, amongst the Knights, the selection 
of Ralph Richardson will please everybody. We 
note with especial appreciation among the lesser 
honours the names of Miss Ninette de Valois, 
L. F. Easterbrook (agricultural expert, whose 
writing is familiar to readers of the News Chronicle 
and this journal), Miss Kathleen Courtney, Miss 
F. M. Hancock and Mr. Gordon Russell. The 
British Empire Medal goes to a hundred men 
and women distinguished for good work in less 
publicised spheres. The decision to end the 
practice of selecting for British honours Indian 
leaders, who are thereafter regarded as British 
stooges, has been very properly dropped, after 
discussion between the Viceroy and the present 
leaders of India. Congress has been attacking 
this practice of conferring British honours on 
Indians for the last twenty-five years, and the 
Muslim League has recently taken the same stand. 


War or Peace in Indo-China ? 


Fighting continues in the Viet-Nam, and 
the French, with modern arms and planes at 
their disposal, seem to have control of the triangle 
formed by Hanoi, Haiphong and Phu-Lang- 
Thuong. More French troops are on the way, 
including a Parachute Regiment. Although 
M. Blum continues to speak in terms one would 
expect from a Socialist Prime Minister, the 
military people on the spot continue their policy 
of reconquest. Republican resistance shows 
signs of co-ordination, and the Viet-Nam forces 
have begun to strengthen their positions round 
Hue and Tourane and have bombarded Hanoi. 
General Leclerc, Admiral d’Argenlieu and M. 
Moutet are reported to be holding a Conference 
in Hanoi, after which an appreciation of the 
situation will be sent to M. Blum. Efforts are 
being made to split the Viet-Nam politically by 
introducing a bogus “ Government” now in 
process of formation in Nanking. If the French 
wish to make terms with the Viet-Nam, there is 
little doubt that President Ho Chi-Minh will 
choose negotiations rather than a prolonged 
war. Such terms would probably include the 
replacement of Admiral d’Argenlieu, cessation 
of hostilities and the establishment of a joint 
Franco-Viet-Nam Commission to implement the 
modus vivendi agreement signed in August. 
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‘The New Statesman and Notion, January 4, 1947 


perilled. 

Yet in one way Mr. Attlee and his Cabinet col- 
. The Crashing Rocks 
through which they have to steer lie plainly in 


people deemed excusable. The other would be 
large-scale unemployment, for whose emergence 
blame could fairly be laid at the Government’s 
door. It follows, therefore, that between now and 
1949, when the ending of financial help from 
our transatlantic creditor is likely to coincide with 
an economic crisis in the United States, and when 
the life of the present Parliament will be drawing 
to its close, the Government’s chief task is to con- 
centrat¢ on two problems: how is national pro- 
ductivity to be raised, and how is stability in 
employment to be ensured? 
3 Ina few weeks’ time we are promised a White 
Paper in which will be assembled the material 
necessary for a national stocktaking. We shall 
know then more exactly how we stand in terms 
of present production and prospective resources. 
But, details apart, it is already pretty evident that 
the picture which this economic budget will 
present is bound to be patchy. Since VE-Day, 
recovery of production in the aggregate has been 
remarkable, but it is to some extent ill-balanced. 
Soaring ouput, for example, in the metal-using 
industries marches side by side with lagging pro- 
duction in textiles; and this phenomenon is re- 
flected in a similar maldistribution of labour. 
Reconversion, in the sense of avoiding frictional 
unemployment, has gone smoothly; but the im- 
pression one derives from our progress, so far, 
towards a planned economy is that too much of 
the planning has been done in compartments, and 
that what is needed is an overall plan for the 
most effective utilisation of our total resources of 
man-power and materials. And to this must be 
added a real stepping up in the rate of industrial 
re-equipment. Appeals to workers to toil harder 
with antiquated plant are likely to go unheeded. 
But two factors in this problem of increasing 
production stand out above the rest. If we are to 











exchange for necessary imports and to fill the 
shops; if we are at.the same time to get the new 
houses and new schools which the country rightly 
demands; and if (since we shall need more home- 
produced food) we are to succeed in finding suffi- 
cient labour for the land when the German 
prisoners. depart—then many more men and 
women must be set free from the Services and 
from the making of muniticns and turned to pro- 
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be able by 1949 to produce enough goods both to’ 


YEARS’ GRACE 


ductive civilian work. To attempt to carry 
through the next two years the present burden 
of Service “unemployment” is to court disaster 
in 1949. But it is not enough simply to increase 
the labour force productively employed; there will 
have to be more efficacious incentives towards 
greater effort. 

The problem of incentives will have to be 
approached on various lines. Something can per- 
haps be done by further revision of P.A.Y.E. In 
some industries, such as textiles, coal mining and 
agriculture, the average level of earnings will, 
beyond doubt, have to be scaled radically up- 
wards. The Forty-Hour Week should be held 
out as a reward to be won by increased produc- 
tion. But, in addition, ways must be found to 
satisfy labour that the extra effort demanded will 
be expended for the good of the community and 
not for the enrichment of private interests. Even 
nationalisation by itself cannot be relied on to pro- 
duce the required psychological effect. The 
granting of the Miners’ Charter is an essential 
complement to the establishment of the National 
Coal Board. Not only so; before workers can be 
persuaded to give their best to “their” industry, 
it will be necessary to develop to a much greater 
extent the machinery of pit and factory councils 
whereby democratically elected representatives of 
the workers are drawn progressively into a share 
in managerial functions. In short, if we are to 
succeed in filling the shops as well as the ships 
by 1949, we shall not merely have to relieve our- 
selves of at least half the present burden of arma- 
ments; we shall also have to move much more 
impressively along the road towards economic 
democracy. 

Given favourable external conditions, there is 
no reason why, two years from now, Britain 
should not be a relatively prosperous country, 
with her people on a fair way to being decently 
rehoused: The problem of our foreign indebted- 
ness is admittedly serious; apart from the ultimate 
necessity of repaying the dollars which we have 
borrowed from the United States, we have still 
to negotiate a settlement of the £3,500 millions 
which we owe to India, Egypt, the Dominions and 
our other sterling creditors. The fact that we 
must set aside a substantial proportion of our 
future production for the satisfaction of these 
obligations renders it the more imperative that we 
should not waste man-power on grandiose mili- 
tary commitments, and that we should not tolerate 
on the part of private enterprise any repetition 
of past policies of profitable restriction of output. 
Our task, however, is not insoluble: in the present 
world shortage of consumers’ goods and in the 
possibility of developing the effective demand of 
backward countries, we have large, almost limit- 
less, opportunities. 

The one great danger is that if, as is possible, 
the United States runs into a business slump in 
1949, through the inability of its unplanned 
capitalist economy to absorb the output of its 
war-inflated productive resources, the same con- 
ditions may arise as those which filled the streets 
of our industrial cities with unemployed sixteen 
years ago. The recurring pattern is tragically 
familiar. American goods, unsaleable at home, 
are dumped in markets abroad; co-incidentally, 
American purchasing power is sharply curtailed 
by unemployment; and overseas countries, nor- 
mally good customers of ours, are dragged down 
in the American depression. Against a recurrence 
of that catastrophe we must at all costs defend 
ourselves; and the defensive measures must 
clearly take the form of a concerted effort to de- 
velop trading relations—whether or not they take 
the form of long-term contracts for specific ex- 
changes—with countries whose economies are 
likely to show stability in the face of an American 
slump. First and foremost, obviously, come the 
Dominions, India and the Colonies; then the 
U.S.S.R., and (as it recovers) the European market 
in general. The present tendency of the British 
Government to favour stimulation of exports to 


ey 
the =e States = brio to secure dollars, 
even at cost of neglecting sales to Europe 
and the Empire, is, we believe, a profound mis- 
take. Our policy should be to lean as lightly 
as possible on the American market; to husband 
our limited and dwindling stock of dollars for 
purchases from the U.S.A. of essential machinery; 
and to make every effort to integrate our trade 
and production with those of countries whose 
Governments, like our own, are pledged to full 
employment and socially planned economies. 


SILVER IMPERIALISM 


Tue London Conference was postponed in 
order that the Zionist Congress at Basle could 
elect a new Jewish Agency Executive with a clear 
mandate to negotiate with the British Govern- 
ment. The contrary has happened. The Con- 
gress has peremptorily refused the Agency per- 
mission to take part in the Conference “under 
present circumstances,” and has elected a new 
Executive in which the influence both of the 
Palestinians and of Labour is markedly reduced. 
It has left to the newly-elected General Council 
—a coalition of incompatibles—the task of de- 
ciding whether circumstances have changed suffi- 
ciently to justify negotiations. Finally, as a mark 
of ingratitude to the one great Jewish statesman, 
it has refused to give Dr. Weizmann the free 
hand which he demanded as a condition of re- 
election as President. It did not have the 
effrontery to put one of his transatlantic assail- 
ants in his place, but preferred to remain leader- 
less in the coming year of decision. 

It is vital to understand the reason for this 
lamentable state of affairs. The Zionists met at 
Basel for the first time for seven years. During 
that time a violent shift in the balance of forces 
within World Jewry has taken place. The East 
European Jews, the stronghold of Zionism for 
fifty years, have been virtually liquidated 
American Jewry, ten years ago a trivial force in 
Zionist politics, has become a major and self- 
assertive power, with a financial stranglehold in 
the movement. American Jews in 1946 contri- 
buted some £25,000,000,000 for European relief 
and for the development of the National Home, 
about two-thirds of the total budget. 

But the growth of American Zionism was 
counterbalanced by the growing cohesion and 
national self-consciousnmess of the Palestinian 
Jews. In the period when no Congress was pos- 
sible, the Palestinian leaders dominated the 
Jewish Agency and largely dictated Zionist 
policy. Dr. Weizmann, Ben Gurion, Shertok and 
Mrs. Meyersohn may differ among themselves, 
but they have worked together for years as the 
Shadow Cabinet of a Jewish nation struggling 
for its existence. At Basel they stood solidly to- 
gether as advocates of Partition, opponents of 
terrorism, and supporters of an immediate entry 
to the London Conference. For this policy they 
had a mandate from the Jews of Palestine and 
support from British and Dominion Zionists. 

It might have been supposed that Palestinian 
Jewry would be permitted to have the last word 
in the discussion of its own future. The aim of 
Zionism has always been to create, not an over- 
seas colony, but an independent Jewish nation. 
But at Basel the Palestinians were continuously 
assailed by a United States delegation whose out- 
look, tactics and policy were far more American 
than Jewish. The leader of the Americans was 
Rabbi Silver, an ambitious politician whose pri- 
mary aim was to oust Dr. Weizmann from the 
presidency, to assert American influence and to 
challenge the whole policy of Anglo-Jewish co- 
operation on which the National Home is based. 
Publicly, he attacked the Palestinians for them- 
selves proposing Partition instead of making 
exorbitant demands which could be whittled 
down in the course of the negotiations. But his 


real indictment was that, despite General Barker, 
they were still pro-British, and willing to work 
Partition instead of welcoming a conflict with the 
Shertok and Ben Gurion, who 


British Army. 
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tine have i 
proportion are members of 
tion which Rabbi Silver and 
sent. Many influential Jews who 
heavily to the Relief and ine funds 
bitterly Rabbi Silver’s anti-British agitation. Nor 
should it be supposed that the American Zionists 
themselves are against Partition. Despite con- 
stant questioning at Congress, Rabbi Silver 
refused to commit himself on this issue. Before 
he left New York, he gave an assurance to Mr. 
Byrnes, who is strongly in favour of Partition and 
is ready to send an observer to the London Con- 
ference, that the American Zionists would do 
nothing to prevent Jewish participation. But he 
is fighting for the principle that the Jew who pays 
the shekel calls the tune. For him and for his 
colleagues—most of whom are completely ignor- 
ant of the Middle East, but expert in the arts of 
American politics—the Palestinian Jews are not a 
nation but colonists who must obey the instruc- 
tions of World Jewry, which means, in effect, 
the American Zionists. At Basel he played the 
role of a Jewish George III, who was not going 
to tolerate any Boston tea-parties in Tel-Aviv. 

If Mr. Bevin is wise, he will pay little attention 
to the rumpus at Basel. What matters are the 
homeless Jews of Eastern Europe and the Jewish 
nation of Palestine. Weizmann, Ben Gurion and 
Shertok are responsible men and still retain their 
authority. As the Ministers of a Jewish State 
in part of Palestine, they could still suppress 
terrorism. They desire to be a colonial depend- 
ency of neither New York nor London; and if 
they dislike British Imperialism they dislike Silver 
Imperialism, too. But to retain their authority, 
they need proof—and quickly—of the value of the 
British connection. The terrorists in Palestine, 
who retaliate by whipping British soldiers, are not 
crazy. They are deliberately destroying the pos- 
sibility of conciliation and seeking to precipitate 
the conflict between the British and the Jews 
which Rabbi Silver seems so ready to assist, if 
not with American-Jewish blood, at least with 
promises of support. Only a speedy decision can 
maintain the authority of the moderates and the 
friends of Britain in Palestine and save the 
National Home frorn complete ruin. If Mr. Bevin 
acts boldly, he can safely leave it to Mr. Byrnes to 
deal with Rabbi Silver. 

R. H. S. CrRossMAN 


A TALK WITH THE MAYOR 


W uen last I visited the Palazzo Vecchio, a couple 
of years ago and a chasm of time away, that most 
theatrical of American soldiers, General Hume, 
was arbiter of the Golden Book and the Silver 
Trumpets, grand impresario of victorious 
pageantry, and cynosure of reverent military eyes. 
Now, on a freezing December night, as I crept 
cautiously through dark and deserted courtyards, 
having an appointment with His Worship at 
seven, it was difficult to locate the central figure 
at all: carabinieri, shadows sliding under columns 
soaring into obscurity, waved me vaguely on- 
wards. I climbed a dim stair and by ear located 
a nervous typist, who said fretfully “ not here, not 
here, along there somewhere.” Along there some- 
where was a high, dusky, noble room, a single 
sleepy attendant, the bright slit of an opening 
door: I was ushered into the presence of Mario 
Fabiani, first Communist Mayor of Florence. 
His Worship the Mayor was alone, seated 
on a red velvet chair before an immensely long 
polished table, scanning a mass of papers under 
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Russia seemed to lie on the vast table 
us, and to clear it away I asked him whether he 
thought that Italy would accept Communism. “I 
would not say that,” he replied, “but I would 
say that Italy’s only hope lies in a Communism 
of her own making. All countries must accept, 
in their own way, the changes brought about by 
Communism: as they have accepted the changes 
brought about by other revolutions.” 


—how can I put it—very special.” How could 
that be, I said, when hardly a living Russian had 
seen Italy? “Ah, but they know it through their 
literature and through our music, They think of 
it as the land of the sun.” Even so, I asked 
Fabiani, could Italy hope for help from Russia in 
those raw materials, coal, grain, loans, so badly 
needed? He shook his head doubtfully. “Russia 
has so many other preoccupations—for the 
moment.” And the peace treaty? I queried. 
“Unjust, terribly hard and unjust: our Anglo- 
American friends are not looking far ahead. An 
Italy happily settled could be a meeting-place 
between East and West, a point of equilibrium in 
an unbalanced world.” 

There was the Vatican, I suggested. Suddenly 
the lamp on the table between us flickered and 
went out. He said through the darkness: “The 
Church has only itself to blame for what is hap- 
pening. Anti-clericalism was dead and is now 
alive again. We of the Left wished to leave the 
Church alone, to pursue its activities in its own 
religious sphere. But the Vatican insisted on 
stepping down into politics and using the pulpit 
for propaganda. It has identified itself with re- 
action and shown itself clearly as the spearhead 
of foreign imperialism in Italy. The people see 
it. The Church has identified itself, too, with the 
past—the recent past.” Could Fascism be reborn 
in Italy, I enquired of the darkness. “No. The 
danger does not exist. After the other war, things 
were different. Now—there is both the recollec- 
tion of the past, and a strong Communist party.” 

I switched to Florence. What were his imme- 
diate preoccupations? “Five thousand families 
without a roof, and another three thousand 
refugees from Greece—Italians so long resident 
there that they cannot speak their mother tongue. 
That is a problem indeed. There are the schools 
to be rebuilt. Then there is the reconstruction 
of the whole blitzed area, the Por Santa Maria and 
the Lungarno and the bridges.” “What about 
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CARRY ON, CARILLON 


(After Tennyson) 
Ring out, wild bells, through cosmic fog, 
ing out your ever punctual chime 
To all mankind in every clime 
Inhabiting the global bog. 


Ring in the inexorable date, 

Ring out your enigmatic rune, 

Ring U.N.R.R.A. out a year too soon, 
Ring in the peace a year too late. 


Ring in a year of boom and bust 

Within the Western Hemisphere, 

Ring in to all who wake to hear, - 
The fainter hope, the lesser trust. 


ee this sceptred isle, 

mercies raining drop by drop 
On farm and factory and shop 

And temporary domicile. 


Ring in the streamlined State express, 
Ring in conscription and control, 
And public ownership of coal 

With compensation and redress. 


Ring out the Old Year pessimist, 
Ring profit motives out, ring in 
A sterner social discipline, 

Ring in the New Year Honours List. 


Ring out political mistakes, 
Ring in industrial reforms, 
Ring out gales, frosts, quakes, floods and 
storms, 
Ring in frost, floods, gales, storms and quakes, 


Across the requisitioned park 
And War Department moors and fells, 
Ring in, ring out, ring in, wild bells, 
The seasonable question mark. 


SAGITTARIUS 
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of statesmen are to be taken at face 
to some degree taking place. But I don’ 
the anti-narkers are so much concerned 
ith the actual points of criticism as with what 
hey-would call the “‘ New STATESMAN attitude.” 
. Morrison, for instance, is a party manager, 
nd he naturally wants Socialist weeklies to hold 
; line as faithfully and discreetly as the Daily 
Herald. But just as a daily newspaper tends to 
port things when they go wrong and not when 
go right, so a weekly must select the difficult 
os Sten for comment and not the easy ones. 
ise is balm to harassed politicians who like 
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ite, fh, feel that their efforts are appreciated and most 
and Bant praise when their case is weakest. In this 
ace. Hhey are very like theatre people. The acting 
tit. Brofession is constantly at war with the critics. 
7 hey can never quite realise that the critic’s job 


to help the general public to discriminate 
tween good and bad plays without making too 
nuch allowance for the feelings of the pro- 
sion. There is a parallel here with politics. 
he politician’s outlook on politics is very 
ifferent from that of the general public. He 
es in a special world of his own, with its own 
andards and small talk, and he unconsciously 
pects the Press to be written for him. If it 
yere, it would be unread by his constituents. 


* * * 


It has been said, I think truly, that the biggest 
ctors in the Socialist electoral victory were the 

ool teachers, adult education and A.B.C.A. 
ut if this is so, it is because they did not do 
abour Party propaganda, but stimulated the 
blic to think for itself ; to that task of creating 
n intelligent public opinion this journal has 
ontributed its share precisely because it was 
n independent and not a party organ. Indeed 
w readers of this paper would continue to 
ad it if it were the kind of journal that Herbert 
lorrison would like it to be: and many pro- 
sional people, who have told me that they 
came Socialists as a result of forming the habit 
reading it twenty years ago, would not have 
‘een labour leaders to-day if we had been propa- 

andists for the Labour Party rather than expo- 
ents of Socialism. The independent mird by 
finition is annoying to the practical politician 
oncerned with votes and measures. He regards 
as an obstacle to be overcome. But if Labour 
to retain its electoral hold it will need not less 
t more critical minds, able to see through the 
olitician’s slogans and to discover the truth 
ehind the news despite the penny press. Most 
them won’t be “‘ reliable party men,” and they 
ill be confoundedly embarrassing because they 
re more about the substance of the issue than 
bout party solidarity. But any smart party 
€S. anager will always remember that if he can’t 
atisfy these school teachers and civil servants, 
V.E.A. students and discussion leaders, sooner 
later he is going to come a cropper. Narking 
nd the independent mind are the salt of party 
plitics. ‘Too much spoils the flavour and too 
ttle . injurious to health, 
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in the office or club) by which people betted 
pact an undue risk, without much trouble to 
the conscience, and with the vicarious om 
e 


bers of one society established and conducted for 
purposes not connected with lotteries,” or to 
people who all work or live with each other in 
the same premises. A “‘ Society” can include, 
for the purposes of the Act, a “‘ club, institution, 
organisation, or other association of persons by 
whatever name called.” But it seems to have been 
decided that it ought not to include, for example, 
the London District Branch of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, whose premises in Greek 
Street were raided by the police a fortnight 
ago because they were running a “‘ Grand Xmas 
Draw ” in aid of the funds, with prizes 
of £100, £50, and £10. I do not know whether 
this action is a police initiative or a reflection of 
higher policy; the lottery ticket I have seen 
appears to comply with the Act, so that the point 
for decision may be whether allegiance to a political 

constitutes membership of a “ society.” 
Perhaps the law cannot be stretched so far, in 
view of the Pauline precept that ‘‘ we are members 
one of another.” But unless there are sinister 
features of the Communists’ Christmas that are 
hidden from non-members, it seems a strange 
choice for the annual burnt offering to the Lot- 
teries Act. There may be safety limits to political 
tolerance, but it is not the betting laws which 
set them. The law is always overlooked, at any 
rate, amidst the ballyhoo of Savings Weeks, 
when patriotic but illegal public lotteries are 
organised all over the country and you can 
actually buy tickets from the police. 

* 


Our correspondence columns this week include 
a letter from Mr. John C. Sharp, an ex-prisoner 
of the famous No. 2 Railway Construction Group 
which worked under the Japanese in Siam. He 
is a good deal bothered about the sentence of 
ten years passed on a Japanese officer named 
Yanagida. An account of this officer can be read 
in Chapter 6 of John Coast’s book, Fungle Rail- 
way. Though administratively in charge, he 
was in fact subordinate to the most junior officer 
of the Japanese Engineers who were responsible 
for pushing the work through. I talked to 
another British officer who went through the whole 
hell of the jungle railway and find that he agrees 
with Mr. Sharp. His point is that the trials 
are mainly based on atrocity evidence, collected 
and used against the Japanese from all British 
P.O.W.’s, who had to fill in forms giving the 
names of Japanese who had committed any 
beastly crimes, and giving details of time and 
place and what had actually been done to whom. 
He agrees that Yanagida was personally decent 
enough, committed no bestialities himself and 
was not, for instance, responsible for the fact 
that in ail camps anyone attempting to escape 
was shot. These Japanese trials. receive very 
little publicity in this country, and I gather that 
British P.O.W.’s feel that the big men responsible 
for policy at the top are being too leniently 
treated, while too much time is being spent 
in trying and hanging the lesser brutes. Anyway, 
they say that it would have been well if, after so 
many months, some of the ex-P.0.W.’s whose 
evidence was collected at a time when it was 
impossible for them to have a balanced view, 
were to be consulted about the trials. 

* * * 


The Under-Secretary for Home Afiairs, Mr. 
Oliver, was asked, just before the Christmas 
recess, to take action to prevent the reappearance 
of British Fascism. He did not think it necessary 
—which may or may not be true—and certainly 
any such action needs very careful consideration 
on grounds of expediency. But when Mr. 
Oliver says: ‘“‘ We must not forget that this is a 


5 
ieictiean and criticism of political institu- 
tions . . . is the basis of democracy,” he utters 
a truism which in its context suggests that he has 
no very deep knowledge of democratic history. 
Democracy works as long as there is a basic 
understanding that the minority yields until it 
becomes a majority, while the majority in power 
does not suppress the minority. There has 
never been anything in democratic theory making 
it obligatory to tolerate those who, when in office 
themselves, would destroy the liberty that enables 
them to win power. In the seventeenth century, 
the two great precursors of toleration and con- 
stitutional democracy, Milton and Locke, both 
excluded. Roman Catholicism from the range of 
tolerance, because in days when Britain was 
threatened by the Catholic tyrannies of France 
and Spain, Catholics were a fifth column whose 
victory would mean Catholic totalitarianism here. 
If democrats tolerate the growth of an organisation 
pledged to destroy them, the only deduction is 
that they haven’t any belief in themselves. 
How and when they should act against the 
Fascist, of course belongs to the art and not to 
the theory of politics. But let anyone who is 
doubtful about the principle, just ask himself 
whether it would not have been a good thing for 
the German Social Democrats to have scotched 
Hitler when he first began to organise in the 
early ’20’s ! 

* * * 

Those who were casting Strachey as the 
misanthropic Scrooge forgot that Ebenezer 
eventually turned up with the turkey. And so, 
as far as one can judge from a pretty wide canvass 
of my friends (including those who could not 
afford turkeys before the war) the turkey share- 
out has been pretty gocd. The general opinion 
is that Christmas festivities have been fairly well 
endowed with pleasant things. Toys for the 
children were gocd, if a bit expensive and not over- 
abundant, and the stocking fill-ups—the kind 
of trivials that children love to break on Christmas 
day—were back in the cheap stores. So were the 
decorations. The extra sweet ration was a 
godsend to the youngsters. And there were 
tangerines and oranges and even some table dates, 
if not the old glacé fruits. There seemed to be 
a fair amount to drink without going on the 
black market. 


*x 7 . 


Allan Laing, prizewinner among prizewinners 
and indefatigable collector of pleasant oddities, 
has produced this Christmas a (typed) collection 
of the poems of Bernard Shaw. They include 
of course Mendoza’s love poem from Man and 
Superman, and similar trifles from the plays 
But the best come from occasional verses written 
to Ellen Terry. I like this invitation to Ayot 
St. Lawrence : 

This scene which would a stone unharden 
Is but the view from Bernard’s garden. 
Here, standing sideways to the dawn, 
And looking northwards up the lawn, 
You see the house that Bernard weeps in 
Because his Ellen never peeps in. 
CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


A s5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to C. Jemes. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A brilliant speaker wants a first-class causc.— 
Advt. in The Times. 


Kissing Gates are to replace a stile across a public 
footpath at Barnfield, Crediton, Devon, for the sake 
of stiff-jointcd agcd people.—Sunday Pictorial. 


** When faith in the money standard goes, faith 
in standards of any kind is apt to go, too.” —Sunday 
Times. 


Grave, best part Brookwood Cemetery, unused, 
in perfect order. . 


.—Advt. in The Times. 
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available, will keep up a continuous pressure on 
the Government and local education authorities. 

The dictum of Disraeli that ‘‘ upon the educa- 
tion of this country the fate of this country 
depends ” was appropriately printed, three years 
ago, on the title page of the Coalition i 
Paper on Educational Reconstruction from which 
stemmed the Education Act and the present 
requirements of policy. The purposes of the 
programme, with which administrators are now 
struggling, are ‘‘to secure for children a happier 
childhood and a better start in life; to ensure a 
fuller measure of education and opportunity 
for young people; ard to provide means for all 
of developing the various talents with which they 
are endowed and so enriching the inheritance of 
th: country whose citizens they are.” These 
purposes constitute a colossal task; and the 
danger is that, because the Act, in the words of 
the Minister of Education, will “‘ take a whole 
generation to bring into force,” public opinion 
will be content with a pace of progress less than 
all would wish: If the compulsory school age is, 
as has been promised, to be raised to 15 on April 1, 
1947, and if the size of classes is to be reduced 
without delay and amenities and accommodation 
improved as quickly as possible, the present 
teaching force must be increased by more than half, 
and a vast and costly building programme under- 
taken. Already there are signs that immediate 
reforms may be delayed unless public opinion is 
sufficiently pressing. 

Some indication of what the Ministry of 

Education hopes to achieve in strengthening the 
teaching force was given last month by the Minis- 
ter in reply to a Parliamentary question. It is 
expected, she said, that the number of teachers 
available in primary and secondary schools will 
increase from 176,000 in January, 1947, to 190,000 
in January, 1948, and to 200,000 in January, 
1949. 
If this is to be done, it is necessary to ensure 
that there is, within these three years, a total 
intake to the profession of 59,000. During the 
same period it is estimated that there will be, in 
addition to the normal retirement of 18,000 
teachers, an abnormal retirement of 17,000. 
Even if, as is hoped, 10,000 teachers return to the 
schools from the Forces and industry before 
January, 1949, and 27,000 enter the profession 
from training colleges and university depart- 
ments, an additional 22,000 will be required under 
the emergency training scheme. 

Here the number of potential students is 
impressive ; but the same can hardly be said of 
the pace at which the scheme is being expanded. 
In Circular 106, published in May, the Ministry 

* The Education Act: A Parents’ Guide. Phawrix 
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quickly erected and with the minimum expendi- 
ture of skilled labour.” To expedite the provision 
of this accommodation it was arranged that the 
Ministry of Works should, on behalf of local 
education authorities, undertake the responsibility 
vide 6,000 classrooms and practical rooms. 
More recently the Committee on Sites 
Building Procedure stated that, if building needs 
were to be met within a reasonable time, there 
must be an annual average capital expenditure of 
sronenase over a period of years. The large 
d for building labour and the shortage of 
many building materials make it impracticable to 
achieve immediately this target. The Ministry 
is, however, planning building work to the value 
of £24,000,000 during 1947, priority being given 
to the provision of schools of light permanent 
construction to meet new housing developments 
and to provide accommodation for the raising of 
the compulsory school age. 
Urgent as the need is for huts and for schools 
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ERMANENT MOORINGS 
Lime thousands of Mrs. Hunt, of Harrow, 
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which they coul So they started look- 
ing for a furnished room. Meanwhile they were 
living in one room in the three-roomed flat 


families living in overcrowded rooms—to all of 
them the little advertisement seemed to provide 
the answer. 

A house-boat is, of course, not exactly a new 
idea. It is an ideal way of spending one’s week- 
end or holiday. There are house-boats in Kash- 
mir. Nearer home the purpose of a caravan is 
akin to that of a house-boat. But in the past the 
people who lived permanently in a house-boat 
or a caravan could roughly be divided into 
bohemians and tramps. When the King and 
Queen paid their Royal Visit to Paris in the 
summer of 1938 all house-boats moored along the 
Seine were ordered to move up the river and out 
of sight. Evidently both, bohemians and 
tramps, were undesirables. But of the 80,000 who 
answered the advertisements, nearly all would 
have been offended by being placed in either of 
these categories. The letters showed that they con- 
sidered themselves very normal beings with a very 
normal problem to solve. 

The shipbuilders, too, had “normal” people in 
mind when they first approached the Admiralty 
and bought for £60 each the tattered and weather- 
beaten hulls of the disused landing crafts. One 
of the shipbuilders, a young man of about 35, 
knew the problem from personal experience. He 
had been in the Navy for six years. When he was 
demobilised he had to live in one place, his wife 
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cupboard for food, a refrigerator, a ventilated meat 
and provision safe, power plugs and electric light 
batteries are all included. The whole costs about 
£1,300, including the motor, which, however, is 
optional, It costs £175, and some buyers have 
left it out for reasons of economy. 

When Mrs. Hunt went down to Twickenham 
to inspect the boat, she considered she had found 
a home at last. The shipbuilder told me that she 
was like nine out of every ten women who had 
come to look at the boat. To nearly all of them 
it made an immediate appeal. The fact that the 
tank had to be filled with water once every ten 
days or a fortnight, that the gas-cylinders had to 
be replaced regularly, the batteries for the lights 
re-charged, the paint renewed frequently—all 
this was unimportant. It was a home, and that 
it was a floating home did not alter the fact. And 
there, a short way down the river, where Mrs. 

nt was taken on the boat, one of the houses 
was already “in operation.” Nappies were sway- 
ing gently from the windows. The boat lay 
quietly, surrounded by the warmish blue Novem- 
ber mist rising from the water. The river looked 
still and no traffic was about. The boat, indeed, 
appeared almost like a house built on the very 
edge of a green and deserted lawn. 

Mr. Hunt, like all men, was a bit more doubtful. 
But what appealed to him was the engine fitted 
to the boat and the idea of not necessarily being 
tied to one place. You could simply slip your 
moorings and move away. There was no packing 
to be done, no luggage to be carried, no tickets 
to be booked for the journey. One could get away 
from it all, in no time, so to speak. Of course, 
that is a fallacy.” “Like a snail, one carries one’s 
house and one cannot cut off oneself so easily. 
Probably, at bottom, Mr. Hunt, too, was looking 
for roots, even though, on the surface, the idea 
of mobility and expanse intrigued him. In any 
case, between the conflicting desires the decision 
was made. The housing society would not, of 
course, advance the money for a boat—not even 
a house-boat; they had never had a similar request 
yet. But Mr. Hunt’s father stepped forward and 
advanced the necessary cash. 

I went to see the Hunts in her uncle’s flat. The 
bedroom suite they had bought in anticipation 
of their own flat stood against the wall in the 
entrance hall, almost blocking the way. The room 
in which they lived was cluttered up with their 
belongings. Books and clothes were piled up in 
the corners. “So you think you have solved the 
problem,” I said to them. “I was tired of that 
futile search from room to room,” Mr. Hunt 
answered with impatience, sitting in a deep, worn 
leather armchair. The problem was solved—or 
almost. , 

Now for the Hunts it was only a question of 
finding moorings. That, too, is a problem, though 
only a minor one. Moorings are not easy to get, 


is important. But the Hunts have until 
find a suitable place, for the shipbuilders 
turn out one boat a week although they 
day till late, and week-ends, too. The 
teems with activity. Hip-baths are piled up 
shed, the carpenters have their hands full, 
are trying out new colour combina- 
ere are boats in all stages of construc- 
ull to the finished house. 

idea of the converted landing craft 
y has caught on—at least for the time 
Some ten boats have already been con- 
delivered to their owners; another 
thirty have been sold; and the ship- 
ilder showed me the newly-opened file with 
1,000 names of “interested parties.” So 
, these shipbuilders have bought 120 landing 
craft. The Admiralty have about a 1,000 alto- 
gether to dispose of. : 

“Why don’t you buy up more hulls in view of 
the demand? ” I asked the shipbuilder. “Others 
might snatch them up before you.” He was 
cautious. “We shall first have to see how our lot 
i id. “We don’t know yet what 
conditions will be like when we have finished 
converting the 120.” The shipbuilder was clearly 
a practical man. “In other words,” I ventured, 
“you are a bit doubtful about the permanency 
of the house-boat idea?” He gave a slightly 
embarrassed smile. “I can’t say I believe the 
house-boat will stand up to an ordinary house 
when houses are available again,” he admitted. 

And so we left the bridge aft, clambered over 
a number of hulls moored along the “ prototype,” 
and regained land. It is, after all, a natural desire 
to want to get back on to dry land—just as natural 
as to see a more secure attraction in a rooted 
house. The house which Mrs. Hunt saw on the 
river was not built on the edge of the lawn and 
reflected in the water after all. It was a boat, 
floating on the river. As such, of course, it will 
remain; and it will not even necessarily lose in 
value—provided it has kept its motor and has 
been well looked after. But it will have reverted 
to its more normal function, giving pleasure on 
week-ends and holidays, even though Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt firmly believe to-day that it provides 
them with permanent moorings. 

STEPHEN SIMMONS 


PEOPLE: Parisians 


Norrnott: a certain abruptness, along with 
efficiency, even hustle. Le Bourget: the imme- 
diate politeness followed by muddle at every 
stage, with plenty of officials busily unco- 
ordinated. Eventually my host got me away to 
lunch, handsomely remarking: “Everything you 
are about to eat is illegal.” 

I had not been in Paris since 1938. Until then 
I went often, to escape into the pleasures of being 
bourgeois. Now I found these pleasures sadly 
dimmed. Listless confusion spread everywhere, 
monumental in garages and shops, but reaching 
down even to the cloakroom attendant in a 
reasonable restaurant. It required no Mass- 
observation to notice a painfully obvious over- 
individualism among the better-off, who hover on 
the edge of panic, facing their parallel monsters 
of inflation and Communism. The accumulation 
of safe currency or commodities has become an 
obsession. The pound is publicly quoted in the 
Press at “Prix Pratiques” of over 1,000 francs— 
more than double the legal rate. 

The simplest affair becomes corrupt; a straight- 
forward interchange between two people seems 
unreal. Innumerable middlemen—often students 
supplementing their now deflated scholarships— 
elaborate each deal. I met one businessman who 
found a new office, rent 40,000 francs. He paid a 
million and a half in bribes before he got near 
the place. A wholesaler typically assured me: 
“It is absolutely impossible to run a business 
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to-day unless you work black.” Another friend, 
an eminent doctor; is so disgusted that he has 
sold his long-established clinic and is getting out. 
I had the use of a car for a week and was ironically 
congratulated because it was not once stolen. 

Current jokes—always a good index—are 
largely black. . . . A lunatic recovers after twenty 
years. He is delighted, on visiting his once 
favourite restaurant, to eat exactly a 1927 meal. 
But the bill comes to 2,000 francs. He only has 
20, the past price. The proprietor says he will 
call the police. The customer insists: “Sorry, 
but this is all I have! ” He puts down 20 francs 
—in gold. The proprietor embraces him, gives 
him 2,000 change, bows him out. The ex-lunatic 
deciding everybody else can’t be mad, sadly 
returns to his asylum. Or the man ‘trying to 
decide if he should register his son’s birth four 
years late or early. He elaborately considers the 
balance of advantages and disadvantages when the 
boy’s call-up will become due. Eventually a 
friend, distressed by his anxiety, suggests he might 
register the boy’s real age. Says father: “Oh, 
I never thought of that.” 

We think we are tired here. In bourgeois Paris, 
many seem too tired to clap or laugh, even in 
Grand Guignol or Pére Ubu. Outside the 
bourgeosie signs are healthiest. Despite hard 
conditions, some industries have done man-hour 
marvels, especially where the Communists have 
strong influence. Working-class discipline in- 
creases. The better-off, when they most need self- 
discipline and self-control, abandon themselves to 
the immediate. This is not to say that many 
workers are not corrupt, just as some bourgeois 
are pure. A regular Sunday sight: Paris workers 
cycling into the country for butter to sell black in 
the city. 

Within this broad pattern of bourgeois decay 
there is an important sex difference. Utter defeat 
in arms “showed up” French manhood from the 
female point of view. During the two occupa- 
tions which followed, the women saw other and 
apparently more “virile” men. Meanwhile 
Frenchmen did not put up such an impressive 
show in resistance as some have claimed. My 
favourite French picture is the little man sur- 
rounded by batteries of photographers and re- 
porters; caption: “The fellow who says he 
wasn’t a leader of the resistance.” Even in the 
country, as Christopher Sykes points out: 

The core of strength in this French life which 

refused to accept defeat came chiefly from the 

women—from those powerful middle-aged women 

of France. 
Once more the men are failing—to control the 
conditions of peace. They have not even had the 
energy to preserve their one legalised privilege 
of immorality in the face of many new and more 
anti-social ones; for, under female influence, all 
brothels have been closed—a revolution in a land 
where most bourgeois men used them. 

Women are the last bourgeois dynamic, dis- 
organised but linked to Catholicism, the only 
French discipline alternative to Communism. (Self- 
discipline is gone.) Women give “ the soldier who 
wasn’t defeated” a persistent position despite his 
stupidities; through the female vote, he easily led 
in the latest opinion poll for next President. 
French mass-astrologers disagree over De Gaulle’s 
1947. Some kill him off, others make him Presi- 
dent. Increasingly, the public expect an extreme. 
The leading Herriot liberal daily, discussing a 
C.G.T. demand, says characteristically: “There 
is no such thing as a minimum standard of living 
in a country that is dying.” 

Such attitudes are not new nor necessarily last- 
ing, but so widely spread that they are enough to 
decide France’s future. My friends look, speak, 
think much as they did eight years ago. In in- 
dividual relationships they remain intelligent, 
understanding, generous, responsible. In wider 
relationships selfishness and opportunism reign 
supreme. As one put it, in the extreme mood: 


“To-day 2 per cent. have ideals—1 per cent. of 
the top lot, the wonderful ones; 1 per cent. at the 
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bottom, true ideologists. No one else is moral.” 
It was good luck to land back at Northolt and 
accept a friendly lift to town. The driver had served 
through the ’14 war, joined again in °39 to tow 
air targets, with 1s gi catego 
wind in too fast and the rope it'll cut in 
half of our chaps was cut in sistee.” 
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W. C. FIELDS 


So now there is another cold gap, for W. C. 
Fields is dead. I wrote the rough treatment of 
a film for him once—and kept my family all 
winter in Arizona on the proceeds (those were 
the days}—but the film was never made, chiefly, 
I think, because even then Fields could no longer 
sustain a leading réle. It was a story about 
itinerant piano tuner wandering round the 
in the South-West, and had, I think, some 
Fieldsian situations in it. In one of them 
in despair and after some desperate 
decides to get tough and hold up a car, but the 
car he chooses is full of old Western sharp- 
shooters on their way to a rodeo and delighted to 
find a little target practice on the way. If you 
remember Fields, you can imagine him in that 
situation. 

I saw him long before he found his way to 
Hollywood, before 1914, when he was touring the 
halis here with his juggling and trick billiard 
table act. 


inl 


cigar boxes and staring with horror at a peculiar 
box, in the middle of the pile, that wobbled 
strangely, as if some evil influence were at work. 
All his confidence, which you guessed from the 
first to be a desperate bluff, vanished at the sight 
of this one diabolical box, which began to threaten 
him with the nightmare of hostile and rebellious 
things. And this, I fancy, was the secret of his 
huge and enchanting crollery—though, oddly 
enough, it seems to have been missed—that he 
moved, warily in spite of a hastily assumed air of 
nonchalant confidence, through a world in which 
even the inanimate objects were hostile, rebellious, 
menacing, never to be trusted. He had to be able 
to juggle with things, to be infinitely more dex- 
terous than you and I need be, to find it possible 
to handle them at all. They were not, you see, 
his things, these commonplace objects of ours. 
He did not belong to this world, but had arrived 
from some other and easier planet. 

All the truly. great clowns—and Fields was un- 
doubtedly one of them—have the same transient 
look. They are not men of this world being 
funny. They are serious personages—perhaps 
musicians like Grock, ambassadors with atten- 
dants like the Fratellini, or hopeful inventor- 
promoters like Fields—who have, through some 
blunder on the part of a celestial Thomas Cook, 
landed from the other side of Arcturus on the 
wrong planet. They make the best of a bad busi- 
ness, but what is easy for us—merely picking up 

bag of golf clubs or moving a chair—is horribly 
difficult for them. Things that give us no trouble 
offer them obstacles and traps, for nothing here 
is on their side. 

Nobody could suggest the malice of objects 
better than Fields. At his best moments, an 
ordinary room, empty of other human beings, 
could turn itself into a mined mountain pass. 
He could «:srt a bitter feud with two chairs and 
a sideboar:!:. When he arrived in places like golf 
ccurses or billiards rooms he would be plunged 
into an Arabian Night of sorcery. Once in a 
delirious short film he appeared as a dentist, sur- 
rounded by gadgets and visited by curious 
patients, and then there was nothing for it but 
to go berserk; and as you stared at him you could 
feel your temperature rising. He wandered 
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laugh by staring in despair at the wobbling cigar- 
boxes. Now the others stare at the wobbling 
boxes too. But I doubt if they will make anybody 
laugh. J. B. PRIESTLEY 








Final Reminder 4 


This is our first post-war NEW YEAR 
GIFT Subscription Offer to our readers. 
It can only apply to OVERSEAS friends. 


OUR OFFER 


We will post (surface mail) a copy of this 
journal for 4 months (16 weeks) to any Overseas 


_address in the world for 


FIVE SHILLINGS 
which is half the usual rate, 
OR, for a similar period, 
By AIR MAIL to any address in EUROPE-10s. 
By AIR to any address in N. AMERICA-15s, 


Gift Subscriptions must be to friends OVERSEAS, 
who are not already readers so far as you know. 


Address subscriptions: 
‘GIFTS,’ NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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: it must in some way 


. Tearle’s Antony has a different kind of excel- 
lence. He looks the part very finely, closely resembling 
as he does, the description of Antony which Shake- 
studied in North’s “ Plutarch :” 

- « » a noble presence, and shewed a counten- 
aunce of one of a noble house: he had a goodly 
thicke beard, a broad forehead, and there appeared 
such a manly looke in his countenaunce, as is com- 
monly seene in Hercules pictures, stamped or 
graven in mettell. 

With the dignity of a Kemble, Mr. Tearle shows us 
all the merits of classical ian acting. His 
gestures are not newly observed from life, in thé 
modern manner : but reality is suggested as vividly 
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must be shown in its direction. Vigorous use is made 
of every possible means of going into and coming out 
of an ingenious permanent set. Remarkably interesting 
incidental music, by Anthony Hopkins, and an effective 
decor by Motley, are welded to the producer’s point 
of view. And the boring inanities of average Shake- 
speare production are cut out altogether. Goodbye 
to all that excessive friendliness and shoulder clapping, 
when comrade meets comrade after an absence of 
only one interval for a shilling ice and a small gin. 
Goodbye to the murmur of angry armies hidden 
in the prompt corner. Goodbye to the dumping 
of corpses in Act V, to cries of agony after a 
prod in the ribs with a three-ply sword, to the 
idiotic dignity of very minor actors made up as very 
major plenipotentiaries, to the cautious fanfares 
announcing the approach of desperate monarchs. 
Mr. Glen Byam Shaw infused interest and excitement 
into the various death scenes, some of which, notably 
the death of Eros, and the self-wounding of Antony, 
were startling, and moving. And the difficult nati 
scenes, with naturalistic pauses for the triumvirs in 
conclave were among the best. 

The excesses of the feast scene were given point 
by the presence of a wonderfully lean-and-hungry- 
looking Caesar, and the sense of the flesh and blood of 
love was pointed in the same way by the contrasting 
shadowy presence of eunuch Mardian. 

At the Theatre Royal, not all the king’s horses (in 
the shape of a steamboat snorting real steam), nor all 
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the king’s men (in the shape of a chorus of natives 
industriously uttering barbaric cries) could evoke the 
pecenes <6 See Seek en Packie’ ja 1860, or 


headway against the huge and foggy corners of 


i toe 1946. But no-one wants to repay Mr. 
Coward for the bounty of his gifts, past and to come, 
‘by making caustic remarks if, out of the exuberance of 
his productivity, he drops one of his rate floaters. 
When the flattest lyric-ese is in full spate (“‘ whate’er 


_ the troubled years may bring ”’) he will turn aside and 


write a scene for the beautiful but abandoned Mics 
Martin with all his own genuine grace and feeling. 

But in general, we are reminded of Yeats’s comment 
(Yeats fidgetting at the back of the circle, while 
McCormack, for the hundredth time began his Irish 
Melody: Beeleeve me eef all...) ‘‘ Oh, the damnable 
clarity of the words.” Oh, the damnable clarity of 
the plot and the production and those drill-hall 
routines which will never vary, by so much as an inch, 
from one performance to the next. Mr. Coward’s 
high standard of taste, applied to the large scale 
musical, creates a species of clash. Some of Mrs. 
Calthrop’s costumes, for instance, are individually 
excellent. The room in Southern Georgian is 
perfection. But until the curtains are closed, the 
effect is ruined by a purple glimpse of a musical 
edmedy mountain outside the window. In sum, there 
is a curious lack of warmth and enjoyment. There 
should be a new word, counterpart of “‘ amateurish ” 
——“ professionalish.” 

STEPHEN POTTER 


* Cinderella” at the Players 


The Players’ annual pantomime has a better chance 
this year on a larger stage. Archie Harradine has 
been ingenious in adapting a mid-Victorian Cinderella ; 
you will enjoy it if you like a continuous stream of 
shocking puns, some nice décor, and agreeable singing. 
Miss Joyce Cummings makes a most attractive 
Cinderella with a tuneful voice. Don Gemmel, the 
producer and the most robust of Ugly Sisters, carries 
off the comedian honours. The whole show, which 
ends with the traditional Harlequinade, is played in 
the right atmosphere of fun and high spirits. 
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THE MOVIES 


“ My Darling Clementine,” at the Odeon 
“ Lady in the Lake,” at the Empire 

Christmas for murder. Sprigs and carols attend 
the lady in the lake, while the lady among the six- 
shooters goes by the name of Clementine, and her 
song also seems designed to keep the season. Now 


there anything more in this speciality of Hollywood 
than the “good clean fun” of the English detective 
story ? Just a little more, I am glad to say. 

To jollification and death a third element must be 


to violence. The association, in fact, touches the 
deeper springs of human motive, and by including 
fun goes a step forward in civilisation beyond the 
tumbril and the bull-fight. Whether the crime- 
wave in films is “harmless” or not I leave to the 
moralist and the sociologist to decide. My own 
opinion is that we should incline more to brutality 
without it. The Nazi executioners who strangled 
their victims to slow dance music were probably not 
addicts of the gangster film. 

At any rate, a chorus of “O my darling, O my 
darling, O my darling Clementine” ushers in the 


violence of saloons, poker games, quick draws, wench- | 


snatching and cattle-rustling in the old shack-town 
we know so well. The hackneyed theme is given a 
certain magnificence by John Ford’s landscapes of 
sand and mountain and piled-up cloud, and by the 
unusual detail that consorts oddly with melodrama. 
Besides the shapes of cactus and stone one remembers 
Mr. Henry Fonda’s lounging sheriff (marshal is the 
special word here); he brings to the part, when it 
allows, a reluctant but impervious force that shows 
itself even in the way he walks in or out of a room. 
The other characters hesitate between the stock atti- 
tudes of fiction and a verisimilitude more in keeping 
with time and place—the scrubby murderous cattle- 
thieves are the best of them. Half-a-dozen killings 
fulfil the prescription of violence, but all this action 
has a soft centre. The faithless saloon siren dies 
devoted, Clementine herself steps out of a growler 
and the pages of Sunday at Home, and instead of a 
chief villain we have a sort of secondary hero, a 
consumptive doctor looking for his quietus, in Hamlet 
and whisky and finding it on a barricade. My Dar- 
ling Clementine is far too alive for an early Western, 
and not alive enough for Mr. Ford, though enjoyable 
at that. 

The hero of Lady in the Lake is a private detective 


9 
(dick, or plum pudding) whose destiny, sesdine to 
say, is to get hit on the head and make love to the 
heroine. He does both successfully; the love-making 
after the usual sour cracks and kicks that go with 
the role. Both the biffs and the kisses are 
emphasised by the fact that the camera is identified 
throughout with the hero, so that we expericnce the 
blackouts before parted lips or the blunt instrument 
descending: a new horror in close-ups. However, Mr. 
Robert Montgomery, taking the camera part, keeps 
well out of sight except for a hand always turning 
door-knobs, while Miss Audrey Totter circles round 
him and us gazing with fascinated blinkless eyes. 
They don’t have to torture one another too much, 
or rather he is granted the privilege since all the beat- 
ings-up have fallen on him, and the three or four 
bodies are kept tucked away. He has to consider 
her a murderess and then innocent before really let- 
ting himself go with her. In the end he turns to 
writing horror stories at $200 a time: a step up, 
we are assured, for one of his profession. This 
is’nt at all a bad thriller of its kind, though I hope 
the camera “I” won’t take on. I should hate to 
see the world though the eyes of Lassie or Miss Rita 
Hayworth or Mr. Frank Sinatra. 


WiILtiaM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


Tue big Christmas “machines” have been well 
enough in their way—a way we have come to take 
for granted, together with the dimness of waits, the 
impatience of adults with present-giving, the almost 
unavoidable nastiness of the presents themselves, and 
the generally ersatz quality of latter-day Yule, If 
programmes like Bethlehem and Christ’s Comet fail 
to touch us very nearly, that is at least in part our 
own fault. The failure is not merely one of imagina- 
tion: for so many people to-day the Nativity is a 
miracle that no longer works; as a symbol it effuses 
beauty, but generates very little moral activity. 
What remains is a rootless occasion for jinks, and a 
programme like How to Cope with Christmas showed, 
among other things, how dispiritingly low these are. 
The funnier this broadcast became—and most of it 
was riotously amusing—the sadder appeared the un- 
derlying picture of English life today. I think it was 
a sign of courage on the part of Stephen Potter and 
Joyce Grenfell to have retained or adapted so much 
of last year’s programme, on the assumption that 
le mieux est ’ennemi du bien. The start (again) was 
a bit wobbly; some of the scenes of married life were 
rather embarrassing; and the narrator took a senti- 
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particularly effective remedy was engraved 
on the posts of the Temple of Aésculapius, 
the god of healing. He prescribed natural 
remedies for disease and employed 
soothing charms to relieve pain. 


Today pain can be relieved swiftly and |, 


surely with ‘Cogene’, in which four 
separate drugs (three of. them pain re- 
lievers and the fourth a stimulant) are 


scientifically combined in tablet form. 
Because each is present in such a small 
amount there can be no harmful after- 
effects, yet the combination is so effective 
that ‘Cogene’ will relieve the most 
harassing nerve pain in a few minutes. 

Supplies are still limited, but your 
chemist will do his best to see you get 
your share. Price 1/1}d. a tube. 
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Echo ‘from Tobruk. 


“You published the story of a Padre who 
was given some Tobacco from a wreck in 
Tobruk Harbour, by a sapper. The date 
was Feb. 15/43. A supply ship had been 
partly beached and the tobacco was floating 
ashore. |! selected yours ... it was in 
perfect condition.”’ (From the Sopper himself.) 


JOHN SINCLAIR'S 


Sarneys 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), 
Parsons Pieasure (miid) | oz. 2 10}d. 
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It is at least possible that radio is replacing print Ce 
with an increasing number of people; but even if Sir, ee St oe ee pa 
this is true (and one hopes it isn’t) there must always ‘Tue New STATESMAN AND NATION caughtme j thy 
remain an important minority for whom the spoken ee ne ee eee uldn Pa 
word, used discursively, is tediously slow. For this to the correspondence on “ The Case for Mr. - r. Ro ane 
reason things like book reviews, and other talks in last week. May I make a few points now ? : TI 
which it is the material thet chiefly matters, are per- | The claim put forward in your editorial that the = If I have understood the discussion aright, the main th 
ence is composed largely of inveterate readers. George or wrong,” was dealt . Raymond sceptical of Uno, and believe we are tied to the th 
Burchett on Tattooing, Desmond MacCarthy on Blackburn. But you said also that my view conflicted United States. s “aclivat Gur thee & ing on as 
Max Beerbohm, Jean Schlumberger on Paul Valéry with election pledges. I can only say that the pledges de edd Satsiake x Se anne Manade Maes lib 
~—such performances as these are an entirely different must have been of a peculiar kind. on how resolutely and unreservedly we use it. I by 
matter; however discursive, they are i Did any Labour candidate, at a time when the war do not believe we are tied to the United States the 
wa 

personality of the speaker is almost as important as Lend-Lease, pledge himself not to co-operate with on her for different kinds of supplies: our boot and tee 
what he is saying. Incidentally, the Valéry memorial America? Didn’t all of them pledge themselves to shoe industry alone relies almost entirely on American | 
programme struck me as first-rate, no less for what I support Uno? Like many others, I stated in my machinery and American spare parts. But since when vie 
must call the “ audibility” of the poet election speeches that I thoughta Labour Government has been a tenet of Socialism ? ope 
himself (usually his speech was all but unintelligible) would get on better with Russia than a Conservative We have obtained desperately needed help on terms the 
as for Cecil Day Lewis’s delivery of his own trans- one, and I believe that is being demonstrated. The which leave us the freedom of action necessary to dic 
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this amazing tour de force. 

A French friend was telling me recently of the 
great interest taken in the Third Programme in ¥ 
France—whenever and wherever it can be received. 
I could not help wondering whether our enormously 
powerful European transmitter might not be better 
employed in relaying the Third Programme every 
evening, than in putting out more direct and prob- 
ably much less effective propaganda. 

After the disastrous adaptation of Mr. George 
Millar’s Maquis, I looked forward to Moondrop to 
Gascony without enthusiasm. I am glad to say I was 
wrong: this proved an excellent broadcast, skilfully 
written and smoothly produced. Miss Cécile 
Chevreau was admirably natural and conveyed very 
well the charming modesty of Miss Anne-Marie 
Walters’s original narrative. 

Stravinsky’s new symphony was all too precisely 
what one would expect from a composer who has 
committed himself to the following categorical state- 
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ition to Russia would be more frequent. 
economic organs of Uno are to curb predatory enter- 
prise in the way it is intended, we may well find our- 
selves frequently on the same side as Russia and in 
opposition to the United States, or in opposition to 
both. My point is that that stage has not yet been 
reached. : 

I should like to correct one impression my article 
may have given. In saying that Marxist phi 
was largely discredited I did not mean that all Marx’s 
teaching had been in vain. I meant that the narrow 
ment: “I hold music to be essentially powerless to materialist view of history evolved by Marx’s disciples 
express anything whatsoever, be it a feeling, an atti- is no longer widely accepted. I was using “ Marxist” 
tude, a state of mind, or a natural ” in the same way that “ Mendelian ” is used to cover 
What wonder that a spiritual condition of such evi- i 
dent bankruptcy should produce music of a deter- 
mined vacuity! Mastery of the orchestra only 
aggravates the offensiveness of these brittle, charm- 
less, logarithmic movements. 

Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST 
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Government finds itself, with Mr. Churchill’s hearty - 














And we should choose in the light of our Socialist 
principles and our election pledges and of the wishes 
of the workers of this eountry. 
Democracy should begin at home. To start with, 
the Government should pay some attention to the 
foreign policy on which the Labour Party won the 
general election. That would be a more effective 


House of Commons. 


Sir,—M. Crawley’s article in THe New STATESMAN 
AND Nation, December 7th, about the “ rebel ” policy 
of creating a central bloc appears to me to contain a 
number of gratuitoys or irrelevant assumptions. 

First of all, the idea that a central bloc would be of 
no use in a war may be perfectly right, but then we 
all know that nothing would be of any use in that case, 
and that particularly Britain and France would certainly 
be blotted out of material existence. The point, as 
far as I gathered, for a central bloc, is precisely to 
avoid a war! 





iz 

Then, the second point, the rather whimsical idea 
that both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. might not like 
a central bloc, seems a rather weird primer in the 
field of foreign politics or even human relationships, 
@$ most nations or peoples are generally doing things 
other nations or persons do not like; people whose 
philosophy of life consists in pleasing other people do 
not generally get very far. On the other hand, people 
and nations generally get quickly accustomed to things 
they should have liked to prevent at the moment 
those things , 

But, when M. Crawley seems to think that American 
isolationism, or non-isolationism, is a matter of 
whim, or “liking,” instead of a necessary result of 
the actual state of their mercantile economy, I am 
afraid he lapses into a definitely idealistic and slightly 
out-of-date approach to things political. 

The same, of course, applies to his assumption 
(following the Wilsonian line of M. Attlee’s answer to 
M. Crossman) that Uno is the answer to all questions 
concerning world balance of power. Up to now, Uno 
has shown itself very useful as a chessboard to define 
the real situation of world power politics, but the 
trouble has been precisely inside Uno just as much 
as on the surface of this planet, that there were only 
two players at the game. 

Then the idea that a central bloc would have to 
“make a start by abandoning Eastern Europe to 
Russian control” is of course rather childish; the 
very point of a central group (bloc is a very bad term 
for a non-imperialistic association) is that it should 
be open at both ends. And I rather think a central 
group, with an internal economy running on Socialist 
lines, and promoting all over the world a libertarian 
Socialist ideology, would have much more chance of 
influencing towards the democratic way of life the 
Eastern European countries, than American or British 
capitalist dollar or sterling diplomacy can have, which 
may register considerable success in the way of 

ing Western vested interests, but will certainly 
fall short of bringing actual freedom to the people of 
these countries. (And it still remains to be seen 
whether a policy of financial facilities for western 
interests cannot and must not precisely be coupled 
in these countries to an even more drastic policy of 
political totalitarianism.) 

As for M. Crawley’s pious hopes about the American 
capitalist system (why not the capitalist system ?) 
not going to be imposed by the force of arms, the 
answer surely is that there are many ways, set 
aside sheer violence, of pushing a world into war. 
But then M. Ghavam’s peaceful “tickle test” in 
Azerbaijan shows that violence also may not be 
excluded. C. BourpDet 

Editor, Octobre, Paris. 
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BRITAIN AND DISARMAMENT 

Sir,—I think you are less than fair to Sir Hartley 
Shawcross in your comments on the disarmament 
debate in New York. The British delegation on the 
spot certainly did not feel that he had put it in an 
embarrassing situation. 

What seems to have been overlooked is that, if Sir 
Hartley had not proposed his resolution there and 
then, Mr. Molotov might well have got the Assembly 
to vote for his amendment, i.e, for the inclusion of 
the word “ armaments ” in the text which was then 
under discussion. That would have been very awk- 
ward, because at that stage the “ verification ” clause 
did not provide for verification and inspection to 
precede the giving of information, but vice versa ; 
nor did it provide that day to day inspection should 
be free from the veto. 

Neither we nor, a fortioi, the U.S. could have 
accepted that, but the Assembly might well have 
wanted to vote it, and we and U.S., in opposing it, 
would have been made to appear anxious to hold the 
whole thing up. That is almost certainly why Mr. 
Molotov thought it worth while to cut an important 
dinner party in order to move the amendment. 

Sir Hartley, by his quick counter-move, turned the 
tables on Mr. Molotov, who spent the rest of the 
evening explaining why he could go no further than 
to “accept in principle” the Shawcross resolution. 
This was the first occasion in the conference when 
we got the initiative from the Russians, from a propa- 
ganda point of view, on a popular issue. 

Such risk as there was affected U.S. more than 
ourselves, and after all the U.S. delegation could 
have intervened at any moment had they thought 
it necessary. It was conceivable that Mr. Molotov 
might have accepted Sir Hartley’s motion in order to 
oblige U.S. to disclose information on atom bombs, 
but in return he would have had to commit his 
government to the prior establishment of an inter- 
national system of inspection, free from the veto. . If 
this had occurred, it would have been an immense step 
forward. Mr, Molotov, however, did not feel able 
to agree at that moment, and we gained a moral 
initiative in the Assembly which was most welcome. 

The proceedings were so involved and moved so 
rapidly that only a few people completely grasped 
every detail at the time. Sir Hartley was certainly 
one of those few, so that it is rather irritating to find 
it said that his impetuosity got us into difficulties. 
I think that, on the contrary, he extricated us from what 
might have been a quite false position. 

I knew of no reason to suppose that Mr. Bevin was 
in any way alarmed when he learned immediately 
afterwards what had taken place. K. G. YOUNGER 

House of Commons. (Member, U.K. Delegation) 


OUT MORE 
Sir,—I read with great interest your feading article 
in last week’s issue of the New STATESMAN AND 


Officers, who were appointed for six months, were 
paid for out of the funds of the Union. Indeed, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power himself, addressing the 
Miners’ Annual Conference last June, paid a tribute 
to the work of the Union, and especially that of Mr. 
A. L. Horner, the National Production Officer. In 
addition, leaflets and posters were also prepared 
explaining to the min rs the importance of 
increased coal production. Moreover, during the past 
year the National Union of Mineworkers has taken 
the initiative in organising a large number of meetings 
and demonstrations in every coalfield in the country. 

The fact that the National Union of Mineworkers 
is the first trade union to use its own funds (about 
£20,000 was spent last winter) to assist in a production 
drive is surely worthy of mention. 

Witt LAwruer, 
President, National Union of Mineworkers 


PALESTINE PUNISHMENT 

Sir,—Whatever one’s views on corporal punish- 
ment as applied in this country, may I submit that 
the sentence of the recent Jerusalem Military Court 
on a Jewish youth for distributing subversive leaflets 
to one month’s imprisonment and 12 “cuts ” with 
the cane is neither good justice nor good policy. It 
is bad justice to inflict corporal punishment for an 
offence which even in the eyes of the Tribunal did 
not deserve more than one month’s imprisonment. 
It is bad policy to inflict corporal punishment at all 
in a community almost 100 per cent of which originates 
from countries which consider it as the most degrading 
relic of the past and have abolished it years ago. 

Surely, the more strongly one condemns the terrorist 
activity of the Palestinian extremists, the more 
essential it is not to provoke the moderate elements 
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of the population there by sentences which rightly 
or wrongly are bound to be considered as unnece:- 
sarily harsh.. S. V. Srurtz 


_ THE B.B.C. AND RUSSIA 
Sir,—Christmas being the season of goodwill, 
the B.B.C. chose the 9 o’clock news on 
Dec. 22 to reach what is surely a record “low” in 
Anti-Soviet 
After references to Christmas solely in terms of food 
pg» agen wants cg yore elgg arta 
for “the more fortunate Germans ” rabbits, vodka 
learned that in Moscow, apert from 


Schnapps—we 
the handful of churches open, the religious side of 
Christmas 


was non-existent: Stalin’s birthday, not 
Christ’s, was the important celebration. 

For viciousness this could hardly be beaten, but 
just in case any doubts were left we were handed out 
part of a speech by the Pope “ to cheering thousands ” 
in which anti-clericals and Communists were charit- 
ably labelled “ Anti-Christ.” In connection with the 
B.B.C.’s reference to Stalin’s birthday The Times 
Correspondent for Monday 23rd says that “ His 
birthday passed, as usual, without comment . 

26 Norham Road, Oxford. J. B. BROWN 


JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS - 

Sir,—According to a recent report from Singapore, 
one of the Japanese war criminals, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Yanagida, has been sentenced to 20 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Almost all the ex-prisoners of No. 2 Railway 
Construction Group. in Siam will remember the 
“little Colonel” very well, and many perhaps will 
be surprised at such a comparatively heavy sentence. 

It is possible of course, from evidence now available 
and presented to the court that his guilt is very clear ; 
but I am quite sure that many “other ranks ” (I 
do not pretend to speak for the officers) believed, in 
the years 1942-45, that Yanagida did his best to 
secure better conditions for his charges, fighting a 
losing battle against apathy in the P.O.W. Adminis- 
tration and against ruthless dictation from the far more 
powerful railway engineers. 

If this be so, while I have no desire to detract 
in any way from the just condemnation of the accused 
Japanese officers, I would not wish to see the undue 
or inequitable punishment of one who (it seemed to 
us then) attempted to alleviate those conditions in 
which so many of our comrades suffered and died. 

I hope, therefore, that adequate proceedings of 
these trials at Singapore (at present reported very 
briefly) will be made available eventually, so that we 
may know that any apparent miscarriage of justice 
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distinction all the same. For most writers who 
write about books—no matter whether they wish 
ee neers et eee ° SOF 
different imi : oat, writing, per- 
haps; and find that someone else’s book does the 
work of a knitting-needle. They can suspend 
their own thoughts from it; they can manipulate 
it so as to enchain the right number of rows, 
turn the difficult corners, and define a pattern. 
Or they like applying their own ideas to an author 
and marking him in a kind of Common Entrance 
to good opinion. But simply to like books is 
hardly ever considered a fine enough reason for 
writing about them; probably because it is 
assumed that artists take little trouble, and so 
deserve little credit, over the things they like. — 
But to say that Mr. Pritchett likes books is 
altogether too tepid. He uses his liking as one 
uses a capacity for friendship; hs affection builds 
upon it. Is the book a little shy? He warms it 
with sympathy. Is 


. 
; 
Bo 
: 
| 


CNet an 


the trick is done. ake 1 
mistake of thinking him as an historical 
novelist; we shall look special care at his 


hie is easy to accuse of waywardness, of vulgarisa- 
tion. ee ee eee 
is necessary to compare an austerer 
ine te example Charles du Bos, who shared 
many of Mr. Pritchett’s enthusiasms. Let us 
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examine a phrase from du Bos’s diary for 1922: 


the course of fiction, stopping, when he feels like 
it, to talk about the landscape—for one does not, 
he : 


a ruin makes him digress; he is a tireless climber 
after views. Above all, having enjoyed the 
diversity of the journey, he carries both the enjoy- 
ment and the differing airs of the country into his 


own 

Wayward? Yes, in a sense. Gosse’s Father 
and Son nas turned into fiction; Whitman is a 
novelist because he reported the Civil War in 
Specimen Days; on the other hand, Jane Austen, 
Tolstoy, James and Proust have moved Mr. 
Pritchett he says, but not to the labour of writing 
about them. ‘Thackeray seems to have done even 
less. These inconsistencies are felt, not because 
they give the book a certain untidiness,- but 
because Mr. Pritchett is at his best upon large 
classic themes. He is good on Galt, but better 
on Turgeniev. After all, the living novel is not 
only a kind, but a commitment, which ~ > amount 
of prefatory modesty can disclaim. 

As it stands, Mr. Pritchett’s territory begins 
with the professional Fielding and ends with an 
amateur, J. Meade Falkner. These frontier posts, 
I suspect, have a certain symbolic value for him. 
“TI doubt,” he says, when he comes later on to 
consider nineteenth-century fiction, “if any Vic- 
torian novelist has as much to teach the modern 
novelists as George Eliot,” and, although he is not 
out to instruct, it is apparent that his response to 
the ordinary slipshod, hopeful novel of any period 
is again that of Gilpin to the straggled copse or 
botched perspective. From Fielding to Dickens, 
from Richardson to George Eliot, as he goes he 
stops over the eccentric Day, the frightening 
Hood, Disraeli brewing up “the superb and the 
operatic”; over Smollett and Galt and Scott. A 
personal list, you will notice, a list which points 
Mr. Pritchett’s double penchant for the first- 
rate and the extravagant. On the way he throws 
off admirable asides. Thus the most ingenious 
comment on Dickens does not occur in the 
analysis of Edwin Drood, but in a study of 
Smollett, at a moment when Rowlandson’s illus- 
trations have suddenly reminded him of Cruik- 
shank. Cruikshank, he says, “upsets all the weary 
pieties of realism that lie between us and a com- 
prehension of Dickens; half the silly criticisms 


3 
ickens need never have been written if Cruik- 
had been studied as closely as the text.” 

not 
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Among the pleasures of reading Mr. Pritchett 
is this unexpected resourcefulness of his. One 
would expect enclosed in a chapter on Sand- 
ord and Merton, a gloss upon the dominance 
during the eighteenth century of the idea of Man; 
nor the appearance of the Houyhnhnms in the 
world of the Irish R.M.; nor the account of 
Arthur Morrison’s East End novels to open with 


fine a ision : 

Over those lower dwellings the London sky, always 
like a dirty window, is larger; the cyes and hands 
of people are quicker, the skins yellower, the voices 
are as sharp as scissors. Every part of London has 
its smell, and this region smells of rabid little shops, 
bloated factories, sub-let workrooms and warehouse 
floors; there is also the smell of slums, a smell of 
» racy but oftener sour; and mingling with 
these working odours, there arises an exhalation of 
dirty river which, somewhere behind these 
streets and warehouses and dock walls, is oozing 
towards the flats of the Thames estuary like a 
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That is al! part of Mr. Pritchett’s habit of liking 
books. He does not try to stalk them; he expects 
them to come and meet him confidently halfway. 

It is not surprising that he has some excellent 
things to say about the Russians. His view of 
Dickens’s world as a world of solitaries has already 
brought it sympathetically close to Shchedrin’s; 
his liking for Day prepares him for Goncharov; 
he is at his best on Turgeniev. From hints which 
he has dropped elsewhere we know that the solu- 
tions achieved by these enchanting writers are 
especially congenial to him; that their view of the 
individual struggle to fit into a general pattern of 
society is always able to stimulate his attention: 
The titles of some of these essays—“ The Hypo- 
crite” for The Golovlyov Family, “The Great 
Absentee ” for Oblomov—echo the mood in which 
Mr. Pritchett has been Jately writing about the 
Future of Fiction, suggesting that it might well 
be linked to a revival of the character types whom 
we recognise in Bunyan and Moliére; and perhaps 
the most poignant essay in the book is that called 
“The Russian Day,” which stresses the freedom 
of the Russian novel from tyrannies of plot and 
contrivance, its easy control of living-space and 
living-time. 

Mr. Pritchett has less in common with the 
French. Murger contains the right kind of lively 
disorder for him—Murger is as nearly an English 
novelist as any in the French language—but 
despite his patient wish to be fair he is not fired 
by Anatole France or Mérimée or Balzac, the 
curious trio who complete this section of the book. 
He reveals himself in a chance phrase: “The 
French novelists are the lawyers of the passions.” 
For he has not—why should he have?—the tem- 
perament which enjoys that cruel region in which 
the French novelists have no rival. There is all 
the difference in the world between warmth and 
fire, between that which fosters and that which 
may consume, between the bigness appropriate to 
the English novel and that to the French. Where 
they reinforce one another at all it is usually by 
a misunderstanding; where they diverge is the 
moment in which they are most themselves. And 
it is not in the least surprising that Mr. Pritchett, 
who so exactly comprehends the golden quality 
of the English novel, the heartening, cranky, Pro- 
testant side of it, should perceive less acutely the 
singeing heat of the French. I began by calling 
Fielding a professional. So, by our standards, 
he is; but it is only on reading Balzac that one 
realises in how positive a sense Balzac was not an 
Old Etonian. 

One Italian, Giovanni Verga completes The 
Living Novel. There is no German. The classic 
German novelists have not been read in England 
for a long time now; they share with Scott the 
reputation of being unreadable. I can think of 
no-one better equipped than Mr. Pritchett to 
show the poverty of this verdict, to uncover what 
is still alive in Wilhelm Meister and Heinrich von 
Ofterdinsen and Witiko. ‘That’s the way it is 
with this kind of book: VPappétit vient en 
mangeant. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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THE WRONG ‘ND OF NONSENSE 


Existentialism. By GUIDO DE —. Secker 
& Warburg. 6s. 

The complicated meaning and ousenenee of this 
fashionable word “‘ Existentialism ” spring from 
two main sources. In the first place there is the 
contrast between “‘ existence” and_‘‘ essence,” 
between the particular and the universal. Through- 
out the history of philosophy you have recurrent 
reminders to the effect that you cannot derive 
the particular existent from the abstract properties 
which it is alleged to ‘‘ have,” or of which it is 
said to be an “‘ instance,” and we are constantly 
being s*minded that the “ laws of nature,” which 
sciesice promulgates, are abstract schemes which 
apply to, but do not account for, particular 
th'ngs. The whole problem is confused by the 

very terms in which we do our thinking, and 
nowadays it is tackled by logical analysis of the 
propositions in which abstract terms occur. The 
resuit is that the opposition between “‘ existence ” 
and “essence” is, to the logician, somewhat 
unreal. However that may be, we can recognise 
two attitudes of mind: that of the generaliser, 
who speaks of “‘ man,” “‘ being,” ‘‘ reason ” and 
so on, and that of the man who says: where do 
I, as a particular, unique, specific individual, with 
my thoughts, my decisions, and my private 
experience, which is certainly not an instance of 
experience in general, come in? The existen- 
tialists are insisting that we must leave the 
abstractions, the generalisations and the investiga- 
tion into “ essential” qualities, and come down 
to the brass tacks of existence itself. 

The second source of the meaning of 
** existentialism ” may be said to follow from the 
carrying out of the first requirement. When we 
do come down to existence as it is actually lived 
through, we find that certain experiences are 
more significant than others. It is at this point 
that the existentialists go back on their own 
insistence on sticking to experience and avoiding 
generalisations. Having discovered some experi- 
ence which they have severally found significant 
to themselves, they proceed to generalise it, with 
the result that they end up by constructing systems 
far more fantastic than those which they condemn. 
The significant experiences, which they believe 
to be in some sense revelatory, are those in which 
we make choices. It is choosing rather than 
thinking that is important to the existentialist 
attitude, because it is in such experiences that 
we feel and exhibit our individual distinctiveness. 
Furthermore when we are involved in a situation 
in which a choice has to be made, we may some- 
times have a sense of our own unimportance, of 
the unattainability of our aims, of demands upon 
us which we cannot fulfil. If we believe in God, 
we may have a sense of our limitations compared 
with His immensity; if we do not believe in 
God we may be struck by the futility of human 
effort—are we not as grass, and shall we not 
wither ? Now these experiences are, according to 
the existentialists, revelatory of our true nature ; 
they are moments when we truly exist, they are 
experiences of Existenz. So that existentialism is 
a philosophy which (1) claims (unjustifiably) that 
it is concerned with actual life as it is lived, and 
not with abstractions, and (2) is specially con- 
cerned with the implications of those moments 
when life is lived in some special and revealing 
way, which is different from mere living. 

So far, so good. Actual existence may be 
distinguisbed from theorising, and some experi- 
ences may have some meaning for the person 
who experiences them, which others have not, 
and we might allow that these special experiences 
are in some obscure sense “‘ more real ” than the 
others. Now, however, comes the major difficulty. 
The existentialists pick out as revealing experi- 
ences ones which are by no manner of means 
universal, and they build their vast horrific 
systems upon these, as though they were reve- 
latory of the predicament of ‘‘ mankind” in 
general. Kirkegaard, from whom the move- 
ment derives its distinctive features, was an 
unhappy man, obsessed with a sense of sin, and 
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perfect existentialist logic he argues that there is 


po pony is guilty. We are plagued by this guilt 
of mere temporal existence, and suffer Sorge, 
or care, because really we are only running away 
from death, and are not quite sure that we are 
running fast enough. There is, however, a path 
to freedom, which those of us who are sufficiently 
enlightened will follow: we are free to accept 
the idea of our death, and thus, in a measure, 
flout our fate. Why the gas-oven is to be avoided 
I do not know. 

Sartre, with whom Ruggiero does not deal in 
the essay that has just been translated, is the 
most interesting of them all. There is a great 
deal of nonsense about /e Néant, a great deal of 


dreary word-spinning, which may impress the. 


unwary, but there is a great deal of penetrating 
psychological analysis about our preoccupation 
with the figure we cut in the eyes of other people, 
and the notion, which he develops in his 
L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, that man 
creates his own morality is one of great interest. 

Ruggiero’s essay is welcome because the name 
of Existentialism is becoming familiar, and we 
all want to know what this new thing is. He deals 
with Kirkegaard, Jaspers and Heidegger, and also 
with Marcel, who is a Catholic and develops a 
slightly different version, emphasising the first of 
the meanings of existentialism rather than the 
second. The snag about Rugziero’s essay is that 
it is too congested and too “brilliant.” The 
humble student of philosophy is far more at 
home with the painstaking analysis of Sartre’s 
l’Etre et le Néant by A. J. Ayer in Horizon (July 
and August 1945) than he is with Ruggiero’s 
Roman candles, which glitter but do. not 
illuminate. However it is better than nothing, 
and we must await a more commonsensical 
assessment. You remember the view once 
expressed that philosophy is bound to be non- 
sense, and the only question is: is it the right 
kind of nonsense? The answer in this case 
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THE ENGINEERS 


The Story of the Engineers. By James B. 
JerFERYS. Lawrence and Wishart. 10s. 6d. 


fortifications, bridges, harbours, and other large- 
scale erections needing special skill in design. 
The word began to acquire its new meaning, 
without losing its old one, with the advent of 
the steam-engine, and still more of the locomotive 
and the marine engine. bodies of skilled 
men, working mainly in metal, but also partly 
in wood, were needed to make the new machines ; 

and these men had to be trained. The first 
Trade Unions based on the new skill were called 
“Steam Engine Makers,’’ and were formed in 
the 1820’s, alongside the older Unions of Mill- 
wrights and Mill Mechanics, who had erected 
and kept in order machines still made mainly 
of wood. Out of the Journeymen Steam Engine 
Makers’ Society of 1826 sprang by amalgama- 

tion the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
founded in 1851 and celebrated as the first 
example of the national “‘ New Model’ Trade 

Unionism’ based on high contributions, high 
friendly benefits, and. centralised control of 
policy. Out of the A.S.E. came, in 1920, by 
further amalgamation, the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, now nearly the largest Trade 
Union in Great Britain; and from the A.E.U. 
of 1920, which was still mainly composed of 
skilled workers, has developed the very different 
A.E.U. of to-day, with its aim of including all 
engineering workers and its vast enrolment 
during the war years of women as well as of less 
skilled men. 

The engineers have fought hard battles on 
this road. No sooner was the A.S.E. formed 
than the employers set out to smash it by the 
great lock-out of 1852, when they Presented the 
** document ”’ compelling men to sign away their 
right to membership. Then came the great, 
successful struggle of 1872 for the Nine Hours’ 
Day, and then the second big lock-out of 1897, 
which centred largely round what the employers 
called “managerial functions’’—that is, the 
right of the employer to set any man or boy or 
woman he chose to man any machine without 
regard to trade union customs. Finally, there 
was the further national lock-out of 1922, fought 
during the post-war slump, mainly upon the 
same issues. In most of these contests the 
engineers were beaten—for the employers chose 
their times well. But the victories were largely 
barren, because solidarity in the workshops pre- 
vented any full exercise of the “rights ’’ which 
the employers claimed. 

All through the formative period—up to the 
1890’s and even largely up to 1914—the engineers 
held themselves somewhat aloof, not only from 
the wider Labour movement but also from the 
less skilled workers in their own industry. They 
were craftsmen, and proud of it; and their great 
difficulty in framing a policy to deal with the 
advance of semi-automatic machinery was that 
the skilled men, in many cases, were willing 
neither to work the new machines, which they 
regarded as beneath their dignity, mor to let 
them be worked by any one else. It took a long 
time, and many hard lessons, to persuade them 
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as the Wisdom of Ben Sirach or the Apocalypse 
of Baruch and the Odes of Solomon, the Tal- 
mudic accounts, and the Jewish traditions in 
general; but, where these fail, he fills up the 
gaps with conjectures, and the whole he narrates 
in the name of a second-century Jew whom he 
calls Agabus. The result is a work of great 
interest, with much of which, inevitably, many 
readers will disagree, but which is always in- 
structive. It is a method which enables him 
to introduce much mythology. Thus Bethany 
is revealed to us as the House of Anath, and 
Anath as the consort of Yahweh; the Horse 
Leech as Lilith, once Adam’s first wife and now 
a demon, and Rachel is a Canaanite 

Well may Agabus, or rather Mr. Graves in his 
own person, add “‘To the uninstructed what 
has been written will read strangely; but I 
write for the instructed.” 

As Herod is of so much importance in the 
story, Mr. Graves devotes to him many pages, 
based on Josephus and to some extent, I think, 
on Dion. Whencesoever derived, they will 
repay the closest attention. From there we 
pass to Egypt, all the wisdom of which, like 
Moses, the young is learning, and so to 
the return of the to Palestine, where 
Jesus argues with the Doctors of the Law, and 
becomes an Esseme. Mr. Graves does not 
mention that Jesus ever saw Hillel, who ere long 
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learnt from him. 

Gradually it was borne in on Jesus that if he 
was the King of the Jews it was necessary for 
him to fulfil the Old Testament prophecies. 
Already he had seen that his genealogy, whether 
traced through his mother or through his father, 
was regal. He must therefore be made to fuliil 


all the anticipations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
. Especially he must perform miracles, 
not least miracles of healing; nor was it long 
before he discovered that he had powers which 
in those days were considered requisite for the 
performance of such wonders. Mclads im- 
aginaires yielded easily to his spells; his 
glance was sufficient to drive away the demons. 
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It was not long, therefore, before he had 

d round him a dozen disciples, who 

k their trades, and, trusting in alms, went 

about the villages of Galilee, winning disciples 
in their turn. 

At last came the decisive moment. To assert 
his kingship, it was useless to assail.a mere 
tetrarch like Herod Antipas. He must go to 
Jerusalem, and claim the whole realm of David ; 
and this brought him at once into collision with 
the High Priests, who were Sadducees, and 
anxious above all things that nothing should 
occur to justify the Romans in “‘ taking away their 
place and nation.”” One who arrogated to himself 
the title of King, and who boasted that he should 
reign for at least a thousand'years, was not likely to 
be favourably regarded by Tiberius; nor was 
his doctrine of a future life, though it might 
perhaps have been accepted by the Pharisees, 
pleasing to those who believed in no Sheol, 
no Paradise, nor angel nor spirit. Hence the 
determination of the priesthood to get rid of 
him ; and in Pilate the Procurator, a weak man, 
they found an easy tool. Thus came the end, 
marked by Jesus’ despairing cry, “‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ” . 

are a few points on which I must express 

total disagreement, for I think that Mr. Graves 
is actually mistaken in them. Iscariot is by no 
means i “‘the man of Kerioth,” nor is 
Mr. Graves’s explanation of Judas’s conduct at 
all convincing; and why he retains the old 
interpretation of ‘‘ casting the thirty pieces of 
silver to the potter” instead of “into the 
treasury” I do not know. “‘ Zacharias the son 
of Barachias ” whom the Jews slew between the 
Temple and the altar is, as is well known, qne 
of the cruces for those who defend the accuracy 
of the Gospels; for Zacharias was not killed 
till two score years after the Crucifixion; Mr. 
Graves would have done well to omit all reference 
to the story. And no one would gather from 
his account that the words, “‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do” are, as 
Westcott saw, unquestionably a Western inter- 
polation. More important than any of these 
is the daring assertion on the dust-cover, ‘‘ This 
new solution of an ancient mystery—the only 
historical mystery with which everyone must 
at some time or other come to terms—will, it 
is hoped, set many troubled minds .at rest.” 
There are many other solutions which, however 
open to doubt, seem to me more likely to serve 
this comforting end than Kirg Fesus. 

E. E. KELLETT 
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UP THE REPUBLIC! 


Ireland Her Own. An Outline History of 
the Irish Struggle for National Freedom 
and Independence. By T. A. JACKSON. 
Cobbett Press. 18s. 

*“ Passive suffering,”’ according to Yeats, “is 
mot a theme for poetry.” Most of us would 
agree that it is not a theme at all. Irish history 
contains far too much of it to be anything bug 
nauseating, and it is not improved when written 
by the descendants of the victims. They would 
probably be less than human if they failed to rub 
it in and more than human if they were not 
degraded by doing so. Apart from specialised 
study, Irish history is much better left to English 
historians, and their conscientious scruples about 
how much of it they may suppress are the only 
revenge worthy of civilized people. The best 
feature of this new history, which its publishers 
claim to be the only scientific history of Ireland, 
is that it is written by an i and a 
Marxist. The only truth worth while being the 
truth one tells against the grain, it is an exceed- 
ingly truthful book, and being Marxist, shows on 
the English side at least, a real awareness of the 
economic factors involved. It is not in the least 
** scientific’ as it contains few references, and 
some of these are anything but reliable. 

Mr. Jackson’s left-wing views lead to a rather 
amusing but misleading shift of emphasis. 
Strafford, who by his conciliatory role, has 
endeared himself to Irishmen, is savaged, while 


Cromwell’s monstrous orgy of blood, though — 


described as “‘ inexcusable ” is instantly excused 
on the ground that he was probably in a hurry. 
Mr, Jackson’s indignation at the “ Royalist 
fiction ’’.:that the women and children of Wexford 
were massacred sounds rather ingenuous in the 
light of what happened after Naseby when all 
the Irishwomen discovered were butchered. 
His conclusions, I believe, are correct, but there 
is no necessity to alter the facts. 

Where his book is weakest is in its uncritical 
attitude to the Gaelic system which I can assure 
him had nothing whatever in common with 
communism, If ever scientific history was needed 
it is here. 
not as “Irish”? but as the ordinary way of life 
in pre-Roman Britain. In Ireland, in one form 
or another, it has continued down to our own 
day. When Christianity was introduced by St. 
Patrick its Latin book culture was called legind 
to distinguish it from senchus, the traditional oral 


Mr. Jackson is right in describing it 





main fact of Irish history, use by blinding 
the population to what was going on elsewhere, 
it made them the catspaws of reaction in Rome, 
St. Germain and Madrid. It was the Presby- 
terian and Protestant linking up of nationalism 
with the French Revolution which gave it reality, 
and Mr. Jackson rightly stresses the work of an 
Irish Socialist like Davitt in linking it up afresh 
with the struggles of the English workers. What 


death of Hitler I leave Mr. Jackson to guess. 

His optimistic view of the results which might 
be expected from a British withdrawal from Ulster 
I do not share at all. I think he is monstrously 
wrong in suggesting that but for the existence of 
Partition Ireland would have entered the war 
on the side of the Allies. On the contrary, I 
feel certain that we shall continue our historical 
role as catspaws of the Vatican, Franco and the 
émigré Polish Government. ‘‘ Home Rule means 
Rome Rule” said the Orangeman in 1912. 
_ L'Eglise Catholique est la puissance No. 1 de 


_ P Eire,” says a grim headline in a recent issue of 


a French newspaper. 
but I confess that 


The title of this book is taken from a verse of 
a well-known Negro spiritual : 


When I lay my burden down. 
And it is one of a number of important studies 
in the social history and folk-lore of the American 
Negro, the problems of Black-White relation- 
ship, that have been published in the United 
States during recent years. 

Lay My Burden Down, as the title suggests, is 
on the subject of slavery and emancipation. A 
very large body of material has been collected by 
workers of the Federal Writers’ Project from the 


extracts from it skilfully made by Mr. B. A. 
Botkin, President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, to give a picture of the slave’s life. 

Many of us who were brought up among the 
ruins of this slave civilisation have sensed the 
corrupting infection in the air around us without 
being able to describe what it was that we felt. 
Books that help to reveal us to ourselves and 
explain our situation to us are rare. Yet the 
Southerner who reads Turgeniev always feels at 
home. The Russian names are strange, the 
eccentricity of character even greater than in the 
South ; but something tells him I have-been here 
before. It is the familiar air of serfdom he is 
breathing. 

One of Turgeniev’s great merits in this connec- 
tion is that he does not tell us what a serf feels, 
but what a man in the peculiar position of being a 
serf feels. It was this that made the quiet and 
beautiful stories in A Sportsman’s Sketches +o 
immensely effective as propaganda. There are a 
good many books which try to tell us how a negro 
feels, as if this were somehow distinct from how 
a white man feels. But what we want so much to 
know (and what a Southern Turgeniev would 
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looked they found the name.” Much of the story- 
es ee Se ee ee ee 
running away is to “ potad go.” 
A woman in the first excitement of freedom goes 
so fast that “‘ a bird coulda sot on she dress tail.” 
After’ emancipation “ it off coloured folks 
started on the move seemed to want to 
get closer to freedom, so they’d know what it 
was—like it was a place or a city.” 


“THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN 


’s Prospect. Edited by Dovucias G. 
a” "lil Massachusetts : Harvard University 
Press. | Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d. 
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economically possible for her present population 
to maintain its pre-war standard of living. 

I emphasise the words “‘ economically possible ” 
because as Talcott Parsons shows in another 
essay, such a forcible squeezing of the industrial 

ion back into the rural mould might set 
up intense social stresses and engender an impotent 
militarism. Nothing is more vicious than lust— 
either sexual or militarist—that continues after 
impotence has set in. The American correspon- 
dent Mark Gayn has reported how, immediately 
after the surrender, military officers took cover 
in the “ grass roots” and received large tracts 
of army lands to farm in semi-military settlements. 

Mr. Parsons thinks the two other possibilities 
are that after the withdrawal of the occupation 


—— 


17> 
forces the “urban peasantry” may revolt and 
set up a Soviet system which would “ probably 
offer a pattern of hope to the Japanese masses ” 


‘but which would retain for its own ends the old 


authoritarianism and militarism, or that a social 
democracy on the British model may be evolved. 
The third alternative he considers the most 
desirable but the most difficult. 

F. M. Watkins takes a somewhat brighter 
view and argues from the progress made in the 
liberal twenties that at least Japanese are not 
allergic to constitutional democracy. 

G. Nye Steiger contributes an orthodox outline 
of Japanese history and W. H. Chamberlin 
writes a colourless, factual account of Russian 
policies in the Far East. The editor is responsible 
for two essays, one on religion, magic and morale, 
and one on ideology. He traces the resembiance 
between the Kami idea and the Polynesian 
mana, but is rather inclined to see Kami every- 
where, and his statement that “‘ until very recently 
the tea ceremony was a prerogative of the divine 
upper class” is nonsense. 

The best essay is one on farm tenancy by the 
only Japanese contributor, Seiyei Wakukawa. 
His thesis is that “ tenancy has epitomised every- 
thing reactionary and retrogressive in Japan since 
the Meiji revolution.” He brings out better than 
any other writer I have read the extreme local 

i ies in temamcy practice, and the con- 
clusion which he leaves the reader to draw, is the 
absolute necessity to unify tenancy on a national 
basis in such a. way as to eradicate all feudal 
relics. This MacArthur has not begun to do. 

Discussing international and imperialist 
problems, Carl J. Friedrich contrasts mildly the 
Cairo declaration that the three Great Allies 
“do not covet gains for themselves” with the 
present American claims to conquered Pacific 
islands. . Speaking of Korea, he hits on the 

difference between American or 
British and Soviet occupation policy everywhere. 
“* Here as elsewhere the Soviet Union’s readiness 
to accept proletarian elements as promising material 
for political organisation is certainly more 
imaginative than the British or American tendency 
to assume that leadership presupposes a vigorous 
middle class.” 

Unfortunately it will probably not be the sweet 
if somewhat woolly reasonableness of these 
university lecturers which will determine America’s 
policy towards Japan, but rather power politics 
as played by MacArthur. 

Max BICKERTON 
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Could satisfy his need no other way— 
Soon afterwards his Empire ceaced to be. 
Their god of murder, Moloch, to appease. 
Your god’s content with vegetable food, 
They murdered children, you but murder trees. 


tilts 


Herbert Lomas contributed a rollicking Chester- 
tonian satire rather than an epigram. The second of 
his three verses ran : 
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Set by W. R. 


Authors are conspicuous in the New Year Honours 
List by their absence. Competitors are invited to 
write six lines of verse suggesting an author they 
would like to see adorned with an honour, and 
giving reasons for their choice. Entries by 








of the hierarchy edge themselves inexorably into the 


WILLIAM BLIss. 


Where foreign armies march, there’s desolation, 
A countryside that’s ravaged and left prone; 

The British have a nobler reputation, 
Despoilers of no country but their own. 


First, Dartmcor, then Ashdown, then large chunks of 
Wales 





é En 
i 


fea 


January, 14th, short list. In the end, I found most satisfying those ‘ pf. 
satis a WE entries which dealt with the general subject plainly, Blimp grabs each strategic position, ful candi 
with a touch of feeling and a touch of wit. Irecom- And each time we say, in our soft civvy way, f un 
mend that a first prize of thirty shilllings be awarded It’s his last territorial ambition. Wil 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 877 


Set by Tom Driberg 


The usual prizes are offered for a verse epigram 
on :: military correspondent’s statement that “ small 
aecr«onal interests” must subordinate their private 
views and desires for a free Ashdown Forest, etc., 
“‘ to the greater national need for an efficient Army.” 


Report by Tom Driberg 


Although the verse epigram is traditionally a vehicle 
of irony, only a few of the numerous competitors 
concentrated on the obvious ironical possibilities of 
the military correspondent’s turn of phrase ; nor were 
those who did so the most successful. 

Some entries were too earnest ; some too involvedly 
clever ; some too long (no limit to the number of 
lines was given, but thirty-six are surely a few tco 


to Terence Melican ; and that ten shillings each go to 
E. M. S., N. P. Meadway, “ Forest Row,” L. G. 
Udall, William Bliss, Stanley J. Sharpless, Yorick, 
Maurice Wiltshire, and Towanbucket. 


With blood we bought freedom, and now they are 
selling it ; 
The dead sold again, while the quick-prepare war. 
The story’s not new ; we are weary of telling it ; 
The Flowers of the Forest have suffered before. 
TERENCE MELICAN. 


The ruinous war that wrecked our cities’ pride 
Long since has passed; and now, that war may 
cease 
We desecrate our fairest countryside— 
We make a solitude and call it peace. 
E. M. S. 





STANLEY J. SHARPLESS. 


Will only rape allay your sadist greed ? 

Must your Efficiency be still our bane ? 

Will only coloured landscapes fill your need ? 
Can’t you be satisfied with Salisbury Plain ? 


. YorICcK. 


Sandwich, wasp and thermos flask, 
From Ashdown get thee hence, I ask. 
The Nation needs its beauty (s)pot 
To catch the drips from Aldershot. 


Maurice WILTSHIRE. 


The latest and greatest of wars to end war 
Has ended by leaving us perfectly free 
To learn what the beauties of England are for : 


They’re the playgrounds of soldiers in battles to be. 


‘TOWANBUCKET. 
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that the attack is shorter than is 
usual: the symptoms are milder. 
Second, the much-to-be-dreaded 
after-weakness is avoided. Phensic 
exercises a gentle stimulus on the 
kidneys and thus helps to rid the 
system Of *flu-germ poisons, so re- 
moving the cause of the symptoms 
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HELP CENTRE 


Deaf. Highly trained workers offer free advice 
on hearing aids, social, educational, industrial 
problems, lip-reading instruction, etc. 


The Secretary will be glad to answer 
telephone and 
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EXP. teacher for I aad Physical 
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4 in Switzerland. 
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small German experience for ° ions, 
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ence 's to former students to 
fas. tine sell for Seacke new students, textbooks no 
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os Seat Sel. tem, Nature Cure?” 3d. from the Seevessy. 
.» TESPONS. posts on Degree training, or other Kineston Cline. Edinburgh. 9 : 
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sm for educ. and welfare of 
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tary (Mental Health Course), London School of 
G Houghton St. W.C.2. 
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OTICE is hereby Low that Selma Kohan 
of 24 Glenmore . N.W.3 is applying to 


the Home Secretary for ion, and that 


Wr. 
REP. Schoolmaster running own holiday 
#2 a LAR 
v for s $-r2 yrs., full partics. om re- 
quest te Charies Allen, 37 Heathfield Garden 
Croydon. 


Secretary of State, Aliens Dept., Home Office, 
London, S.W 





Bookshop, 6 Flask Waik, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Secondhand and Out of Print Books 
at reasonable prices. Large or small collections 
purchased. Jfodern Fiction always required. 
ADAM International Review, the Anglo- 

French, literary monthly ed. by Miron 
Grindea., Current issue: Arnold Dagani, 
Léon-Paul Fargue, Kathleen Raine, Jack Lind- 
say, Derek Stanford, Hugo Manning, Raf2el 
Montesinos, E. W. Martin. 2cs. p.a. post 
free. 28 aH Gate, London, S.W.7. 

CONTEMPORARY Lithographs. A limited 

number of original colour prints drawn by 
Piper, Nash, Hitchens and others. 18in. x 24in. 
from 35s. Beautiful frames by order. On view, 
Turnstile Press, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 


HOL. 9135. 
eneration continues literary comrade- 
ship of Khaki-and-Blue magazine. MSS. : 
Peter Ratazzi, 5, Pritchard St. Bristol? | 
COWIe’s “ Poetical Works, Vol. B” This is 
first and last announcement of mew edition 
to meet overwhelming demand fet fine 256 pp. 
issue at 10s. 6d. (Few left of pm limited 
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at one guinea). Tantivy Pres, vern. 
HEPPARD Press, 3 stock Rd. N+ 
welcomes MSS. of S calling for a well- 


informed, discrimi public. Includes 
synopsis with MSS. 





